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Tue Union Macazine.—This new magazine, 
under the editorial guidance of the popular Mrs. 
Kirkland, is rapidly making its way into the pub- 
lic approbation. It is tasteful, spirited, and one of 
the best works of the class to which it belongs. In 
the number of its embellishments it has decidedly 
taken the lead. In the October number, now ly- 
ing before us, we are presented with no less than 
seven engravings—two of them expensive. ‘These 
latter are mezzotints—one by Sadd, the other by 
Doney—and are followed by a richly-colored plate 
(on steel) of Parisian Fashions for the month. Be- 
sides all this we have four wood-cuts, which will 
prove, in our opinion the most popular mode of il- 
lustration after all, for these designs are obviously 
in illustration of the text. ‘The literature of the 
number is supplied by Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Kirk- 
land herself, Mrs. Gould, Mrs. Child, Mrs. Ellett, 
Orville Dewey, William Gilmore Simms, W. A. 
Jones, and others of like note. Mrs. Dana’s * Ghost 
at Christmas,” is perhaps the most interesting of 
the prose articles —N. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 


Union Macazine.—We have received from 
Post & Co., Gth street, three doors west of Pluin 
street, the three first numbers of the Union Maga- 
zine, by Israel Post, New York. It is a monthly, 
beautifully embellished, neatly printed, and gotten 
up in the first magazine style. ‘The matter is, un- 
doubtedly, of the first water, as the list of contrib- 
utors (with the editor) is almost unequalled. We 
advise those fond of a neat article, to examine the 
Union Magazine.——-Daily Cincinnati Commercial, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The October number of the Union MaGazine, 
edited by Mrs. C. M. Kirkland, and published by 
Israel! Post, New York, has been issued with its 
usual punctuality. Of its contents we have read 
with particular interest a communication upon the 
statuary of Powers, from the Rev. Orville Dewey, 
replete with the elegance of style and diction pe- 
culiar to his writings; “* The Pilgrim of Love,” by 
Win. Gilmore Simms ; and an article upon “ Goe- 
the’s Education,” by the Editress. ‘The names 
of Jones, Sigourney, Child, Swift, with others, form 
the list of contributors. ‘This number is embellish- 
ed with two mezzotints of Matteson’s paintings by 
Sadd & Doney, of delicate execution, and a plate 
of the fall fashions. — Baltimore Patriot and Com- 
mercial Gazette, Baltimore, Md. 


Ture Unton Macazine.—* The Union” for Oc- 
tober, just issued opens with two of the finest mez- 
zotints we have seen for along time ; the first does 
great credit to both the designer and engraver 
(Messrs. Matteson & Sadd). It is entitled “ The 
Unwilling Bride,” and will be universaily admired. 
The second, engraved by Doney in his very best 
manner, is called “ Innocence and Fidelity,”-—a 
most exquisite picture. ‘There is also a colored 
plate of fashions. Here are three expensive steel 
engravings; and in the body of the number, illus- 
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| trating the text, we find no less than four inimita- 


ble wood cuts from original designs by Matteson, 
who has the general control of the pictorial de- 
partment. ‘The contributions, as usual, are from 
our most celebrated magazinists. Among a great 
variety of papers we notice ‘* The Brother and 
Sister,” by Mrs. Child; ‘ Goethe’s Education,” 
by Mrs. Kirkland; ‘The Young Prison Visit- 
ants,” by Mrs. Sigourney ; “The Swamp Ghost 
at Christmas,” by Mrs. M. 8. B. Dana; “ My 
Sister at Sea,” by Miss Gould; ‘ Patch Narra- 
tions,” by Mrs. Butler; ‘* Powers’ Statues,” by 
Rev. Orville Dewey ; ‘* The Pilgrim of Love,” by 
W. Gilmore Simms; and **The Literature of 
Quakerism,” by W. A. Jones. Here, certainly, is 
a great array of talent—N. Y. True Nun. 


* Tre Union ” overflows with gems of literature 
and art. ‘The literary contents are of the most re- 
fined character, while the execution of the engrav- 
ings leaves nothing to be wished for in that respect. 
A present issue of 7,000 copies monthly is the best 
evidence of the character of the “ Union.’’—Mer- 
chants’ and Traders’ Journal, New York, Octo- 
ber 6, 1847. 


Union Macazine.—This new three-dollar month- 
ly grows better and better. ‘The issue for the month 
is exceedingly racy. ‘The Editor and all her lady 
correspondents seem to have done their best. 
Simms, Dewey, and W. A. Jones, also contribute 
good articles. Success to the Union !—Western 
Literary Messenger, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Israel Post’s new Unton Macazine, edited by 
Mrs. C. M. Kirkland, has a freshness and a variety 
that renders it the most attractive of the Pictorial 
mouthlies.— The Weekly Symbol, Boston, Mass. 


Union Macazine.—This is certainly one of the 
very best of its class of periodicals. ‘The October 
number lies before us, and is embellished with two 
very beautiful engravings, ‘ Innocence and Fidel- 
ity,” and * The Unwilling Bride,” with a piece of 
music and several wood-cuts. ‘The paper and ty- 
pography are of the finest quality, while the names 
of the contributors are a guarantee for the excel- 
lence of the original matter— The Evening News, 
Charleston S. C. 


Mrs. Kirkiann’s Union Macazine, for October, 
No. 4. ‘This periodical is certainly one of the very 
best of the class——Christian Register, Boston, 


Mass. 


Tue Unton Macazine for October, presents in- 
deed a rare union of the beautiful and the bright, 
in the very rich and expressive engravings, and the 
varied and the useful articles which it contains, from 
some of the most brilliant pens of the country. It 
will have an extended sale. Irish will furnish it 
in any number.—New London Democrat, New 
London, Conn. 


(See third page cover.) 
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OR, COUSIN PHIL 8 CONFESSIONS. i 
( aes : 
‘ BY MRS&S EMMA C. EMBURY, Be | 
( 
' You are always raving about beauty; always | a strong will, and ordinary mental capacities, he 
( bewildered with some new specimen of female ex- | may shape out his destiny almost as he will, even 
' cellence ; and yet, cousin Phil, I know of nobody | in love matters.” H 
so likely as yourself to realize Benedict’s idea of | “ You are condemning yourself, Phil; if you a 
) a bachelor of threescore.’” believe this, why are you still a bachelor?” % 
( ** 1 am only more disinterested than most men. | « J have been arguing from my own conscious- Mi 
I am an amateur, who, from a pure love of the | ness, coz: all my disappointments have grown 
{ beautiful, cultivates the taste which he is always | out of my want of decision. Instead of one ab- if 
willing to use in behalf of his friends ; not a selfish | sorbing passion, I have had dozens of fancies ; and 4 
) virtuoso, who is never content unless he can pos- le perfect gallery of portraits occupies the place in 
( sess himself of the precious gem he admires.” | my memory, which you suppose appropriated to 
) ‘You are fond of metaphorical arguments, but | ene chewed image.” 
in this case the figure is not a true symbol of the | « There you have been in reality the flirt you 
i fact.” are sometimes styled.” 
* Like a true woman, dear coz, you fancy that ‘“ Never in reality, but often in appearance. 
( IT beara cherished grief within my bosom—that | [ used to fall in love most desperately, and after I 
some ‘spectre of the past’ glides through the | was fairly entangled, I would begin to reflect 
) desolate chambers of my heart: is it not so?” | upon the prudence of my choice. I was impulsive 
‘I must confess to some such idea, as the only | by nature, and calculating from education. My 
means of accounting for your present celibacy.” —_| feelings generally led me headlong into a scrape, 
“Then you believe all men have their one in- | and then caution would come limping by, advising 
| tense, absorbing love-dream.” | me to flounder out of it.” 
‘I believe every one has his hour of romance.” ‘I should like to look into your gallery of por- 
“ But there are only very few, who find that | traits.” 
hour lending its coloring to their whole future life. | “Which would you rather see, the oldest or the 
If the real history of hearts were known, we should | newest series?” 
quite as often find people rendered unhappy by a | ‘ Those that are most elaborately painted by 
want of decision and concentration, as by any | memory, for they will be portraits of the best be- 
malign combination of the fates. A woman is | loved.” 
necessarily the victim, or at least the creature of | ‘ Then we will pass over the faded sketches of 
circumstances ; but a man can almost always de- | my youthful dreams; and without bestowing a 


termine his own fortunes. With energy, decision, | look upon the glaring colours of my modern paint- 
VOL. I.—NO. V. 13 193 
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ings, I will bring before you my choicest cabinet- | 
picture.” 

“To prove the truth of my theory, cousin Phil, | 
that all men have one particular star ?” 

‘No; to attest the truth of mine, that if men 
will grasp at the moon, they may find themselves | 
between the horns of a dilemma. 

* You know, I began life some twenty years | 
earlier than yourself, and while you were a school- 
girl, l was making the tour of Europe. 
was of that desultory kind, which, though full of 


excitement, leaves only vague and pleasant memo- | 


ries behind. The sort of dreamlike existence I 
led in southern Europe, exactly suited my indo- 
lent temper. I had nothing to do but what I 
pleased—nothing to think about except what hap- | 
pened to suit my mood, and, above all, nothing to 
decide upon. In America, where there 
much room for individuality of character, it is | 
rather disgraceful to suffer one’s-self to be Jed; but 
in Italy, | had but to give myself up to the gui- 
dance of a pretty woman, a good-natured friend, 
or even an adroit laquais, and my affairs were all 


arranged to my satisfaction, without costing me a | 
| She seemed to be reading, but she was in fact re- 


thought. 


“Of course, when I came home, I was con- | 
stantly annoyed by the terrible activity of Ameri- | 
There was no end to the advice of my | 
I must invest my money in business, and | 


can life. 
friends. 
double my capital in five years—I must marry, 
and settle down into a good, sober citizen—I 


must buy town lots on speculation—I must sub- | 
scribe to raii-roads, and trade in fancy stocks ; in | 
_ check herself to call his attention to a line of pe- 


short, there was no rest, in busy, bustling, money- 
making America, for a man of competent fortune, 


who wanted no increase of property, and was | 
_ seemed the only fitting medium for such thoughts. 


willing to bide his time for an increase of family. 


The only way I could rid myself of annoyance, | 
So I took | 
lodgings at a hotel; avowed my preference for | 


was to follow the advice of none. 


living en garcon ; left my money safely invested 


in bonds and mortgages, as my careful old father | 


had directed ; bought no equipage, and sought for 
no wife. 


“It was my custom to wander off alone every | 


summer with my gun and fishing tackle, strolling 


about the most unfrequented nooks of our beau- | 


tiful country, and sojourning wherever I happened | 
to be most pleased for the time. During one of | 
these rambling excursions I found myself at the | 
little village of Leighton. A day’s unsuccessful | 
trout-fishing had left me in that discontented | 
mood, when a man likes any society better than | 
his own; and on my way to my temporary home, | 
I fortunately encountered the clergyman. Visi- | 
tors were so seldom seen in this little out-of-the- | 
way village, that the name of stranger had not 

ceased to be a claim to civility and hospitality. 

Mr. F addressed me courteously, but uncere- 


best friends in the world. 


: } 
Is SO | 


MAGAZINE. 


moniously ; and in a few minutes we were the 
He was a scholar and 
a gentleman, whom an inordinate love for books 


_ had induced to bury himself in this obscure place, 


where he might indulge his appetite for learning 
without restraint or interruption. He was one 
of that sort of scholars who seem to 
away among books. 


moulder 
But he had not yet lost all 


| interest in his fellow men, and we suited each 
My life | 


other charmingly; for coming fresh as I did from 
the great world, I was in his eyes a perfect 
Rochefoucault, while I regarded him as a modern 


Izaak Walton. He invited me to his house, and I 


| gladly accepted his kindness ; for I anticipated no 
| small amusement from a further study of the old 


man’s eccentricities. But I was certainly not 
prepared for all I was destined to find in that 
humble abode. 

“Mr. F ’s family consisted of one daughter, 
and an old woman, half domestic, half friend, 


| who had been the nurse of Geraldine’s infancy, as 
| well as house-keeper for her widowed father. It 
was the dim twilight of a summer's evening 


when I first heard the sound of Geraldine’s voice. 


citing passages from the fourth canto of Childe 
Harold. I approached as near as I could do 
without being perceived, and discovered the 
father and daughter sitting in the porch. She 


was evidently making him acquainted with a 


| favorite poet; and he listened like one who loved 


the voice that spoke. Occasionally, he would in- 
terrupt her with a criticism ; sometimes she would 


culiar beauty, then she would take up the verse, 
and utter forth the glowing words, in tones that 


I never heard such a voice in my life. Deep, 
rich, yet perfectly flexible ; at one moment sigh- 
ing forth the words of tender regret in sounds of 
silvery sweetness, then uttering the language of 
stern denunciation in the thrilling accents of true 
eloquence ; and again giving out the poet’s graphic 


| descriptions, in tones that seemed to paint his 


scenes upon the air like tints. I stood perfectly 
entranced, until she had finished, and I heard 
the old man say something about the damp night- 
air, as if about to retire to the seclusion of his 
study ; then coming forward from my conceal- 
ment, 1 announced myself, (for by that time it 
was too dark to recognize faces) and was im- 
mediately introduced to ‘ my daughter.’ 

‘Of all the fascinations which it has been my 
lot to encounter, there never was one half as 
powerful as the spell that girl soon wrought upon 
me. ‘Talking with her was like reading the 
Waverley Novels; one seemed to become a part 
of every scene she described—to be thoroughly 
imbued with every subject she discussed. The 
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2 Bs a>: Sara, } 
J ¢ beauty of her language, her wonderful learning, would not be an undesirable addition to his narrow») 
thrown in so casually, and without one shadow of | income, I giadly accepted his kindness. ‘Think of 
pedantry ; her vivid pictures of natural beauty ; | me, cousin, the tenant of one of the sweetest, ) 
her graphic sketches of the limited varieties of | coolest, tiniest, neatest of apartments in a stone 
character which had fallen under her observa- | cottage, with a library of rare old books, the 
tion; the rich coloring of romance and poetry society of a delightfully quaint and eccentric stu- 
which she infused into every subject; the infinite | dent to refresh my scholastic recollections, and 
; : . ne ‘ / 
versatility of her mind, and its rapid transitions from | this wonderfully-gifted girl to awaken all that) 
the most profoundly philosophic thought to the | was good and pure in my world-worn spirit.” ( 
most girlish playfulness ; all combined to produce ** Of course you fell in love forthwith.” 
ai impression upon me, such as nothing else has | “‘ I did no such thing.” 
ever done, excepting the magical power of the | ‘ How could you escape it?” ? 
northern wizard of all time. Entirely unconscious “Don’t you observe in my vivid description of § 
of her own peculiar powers, she gave herself up to | her fascinations, I have omitted all mention of her ) 
the pleasure of conversation, without ever think- | person?” 5 
ing of display, and the abandon of manner with ** She must have been a perfect Gorgon, if with 
which she threw herself into the humor of those | all her other attractions she failed to win you: , 
around her, gave her the charm of perpetual | was she old and hideous ?” 
freshness.” ** Geraldine was just nineteen; she had great > 
‘** But, pray, cousin Phil, where had this para- | grey eyes, of that indefinable hue, which is some- 
gon obtained all these perfections? Surely not in | times as blue as summer skies, sometimes as black 
a country parsonage.” _as night. Her brows were beautifully arched, and  } 
“Precisely there, my dear coz, and nowhere | delicately pencilled, and her long curved lashes 
( else. Her mother appears to have been one of | gave that peculiar depth of shadow to her eyes, ‘ 
those delicate, poetic creatures, that seem like | which resemble nothing so much as a lake bor- 
human flowers ; and who, nine times out of ten, dered with pendant willows. I would fain com- _) 
’ die early, from being planted in an ungenial soil. plete the picture, as a painter might, but truth f 
From her, Geraldine inherited the temperament | forbids. An aquiline nose, a wide mouth, (well- > 
of genius ; while from her father, she had derived | shaped, however, and jewelled with splendid  ( 
the gift of high talent. Left to that father’s sole | teeth,) high cheek-bones, and hollow temples; dis- ? 
care when she was scarcely four years old, he had | played to singular disadvantage by the unbecom- ‘ 
devoted to her all the time he could spare from | ing manner m which she dresssed her luxuriant ? 
his books; and, in order to associate as much | brown hair—such were poor Geraldine’s claims to : 
as possible the two objects of his affection, he | feminine attraction. Her form was even more 
) had given his daughter the education usually | repellant to me than her face. She was thin, ) 
) _ bestowed upon a clever boy. With the classics | even to emaciation, and her tall, angular figure, ‘ 
) she was as familiar as with her sampler.” | her bony shoulders, flat chest, and long arms ) 
‘Perhaps more so, for if the poor girl could read | were perfectly shocking to all my ideas of beauty. 
Greek, she probably did not know how to darn | Perhaps had I been at home long enough to have? 
her stockings.” become reconciled to the fragile proportions of 
‘Pardon me, cara mia; she was taught all | American loveliness, I might have been less fas- ? 
) | kinds of feminine works by old aunt Betty, | tidious; but I was fresh from a land, where the 
. the house-keeper. She could churn, and bake, | luxuriant form of the contadina is scarcely less 
and spin, and sew, and do everything else that a | graceful than the stately figure of the high-born 
country girl should, notwithstanding that she read | dama, and a woman without roundness of con- 
) Virgil and Homer and the Hebrew Bible. She | tour seemed to me as hideous as a skeleton.” 
/ Was exquisitely womanly in most of her tastes: * You could have forgiven her ugly face, but 
she loved flowers, and pets, and was full of those | not her awkward figure: it appears to me you 
) delicate perceptions, those nice shades of feeling, | make nice distinctions.” ) 
/ which are in a woman’s character, like the colors in | “She was not ungraceful, coz; there was a ? 
) one of your changeable silks, so beautiful in com- | certain ease and elasticity in her movements, 
( bination, that we care not to unravel each indi- | which would have constituted grace in a less ? 
) vidual tint. angular figure. You, who know my extravagant 
“A closer intimacy with the good clergyman | admiration for beauty, will readily conceive why 
had increased my esteem for his simple, high- | I did not fall in love with Geraldine. Yet, she ) 
) toned character ; and when, on my complaining excited in me emotions I had never before expe- ‘ 
, ( of a want of comfort at the inn, he offered me a | rienced. Cheerful, good-tempered, and active; 2 
Y d room in his house, frankly informing me that the | fulfilling her daily duties as if by instinct, while 2 
\S if paltry pittance which I was paying for my lodging | her mind was occupied by noble thoughts, and )$ 
| 4 
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her heart overflowing with all the charities of life ; 
she needed only personal beauty to have made her 


an earthly angel. Often, as I sat alone with her 


MAGAZINE. 


from school, brimful of romance, and with a spice 


_ of liking for my handsome cousin. 


in the deepening twilight, listening to the outpour- | 


ings of her poetic soul, drinking in the music of | 


the most thrilling of voices, and watching the noble | 


expression of those inspired-looking eyes, I have | 


felt like kneeling before her, and offering her the | 


homage of my whole heart. 
lights usually checked my enthusiasm. 
worship the angel, but I could not love the 
woman.” 

** Are 


feelings ?” 


you sure you did not mistake your 


* When I look back now to that period of my 


The entrance of | 
1 could | 


heart’s history, I am certain that I did love | 


Geraldine. (Poor thing! her father had named 


her after Surrey’s ladye-love, and the association of 


ideas was most unfavorable for the modern damsel.) 
We do much of the 
and the earthly mingles with our purest feelings. 


not know how sensuous 
I had fancied that my ideal of woman was of the 
highest, holiest order; yet, when 1 was suffered 
to approach that ideal, divested only of its lowest 
attributes, I shrunk from it, and sought not its 
attainment. 


* For two months I was Geraldine’s daily, al- | 


. . | 
most hourly companion, and however I might be 


in doubt respecting my own feelings, I could not be 
Per- 


fectly truthful and confiding, utterly ignorant of 


blind to her growing attachment for me. 


mere conventionalisms, yet with all a woman's | 


delicacy of perception, she seemed to understand 


intuitively that it was on her account I had pro- | 


longed my stay, and she was grateful for my 
preference.” 


“Stop a moment, cousin Phil; if 


Geraldine | 


was as refined as you describe her, would she | 


have taken such preference for granted, only be- 
cause you chose to loiter away the summer in 
the country? Did you give her no other cause 


for this ‘ intuitive’ belief in your liking?” 


‘‘No more of that, cara mia, ‘ an’ thou lovest me.’ 
Since you can guess so acutely, I will spare you 
any further confessions, and go on with my story. 
Geraldine’s conduct was perfectly simple and 
natural. She was morally certain that I loved 
her, and she did not wait for words, as a more 
worldly woman would have done, ere she responded 
to it. My affection for her must have pervaded 
my looks and actions, and she had not a single 
doubt of iny faith. I believe if I could have married 
her, and shut myself from the world in Leighton, 
I should have been tempted to become ‘ Benedict, 
the married man.’ But if ever I sentimentalized 
myself into a temporary forgetfulness of her per- 
sonal defects, my vivid imagination would in- 
stantly suggest to me the ludicrous surprise of my 
old associates, ‘Tom, Dick, and Harry, at the sight 
of my ugly wife. I had been the very daintiest 
of all connoisseurs in female beauty—the most 
consummate of all coxcombs in my ideas of a lady’s 
toilet-—and now to present to my friends an ill- 
dressed, ill-featured, ill-complexioned woman as 
my wife !—the idea was insupportable. 

“It was late in the autumn before I could re- 
solve to quit Leighton. Indeed, I began to feel 
very like a scoundrel; for | knew Geraldine had 
aright to expect an explanation from me, and I 
began to shrink from her calm, truthful eye. To 
get rid of my difficulty, I pretended to receive let- 
ters, urging my immediate return to the city. 
Geraldine’s start, and the sudde» puleness that 
overspread her sallow cheek, were unmistakable 
proofs of her feelings; but I hardened myself 
against all tenderness, only hurrying the more my 
preparations for departure. Adroitly avoiding all 
opportunities of seeing her alone, [yet parted from 
her with so much genuine regret, that a degree of 
tenderness was imparted to my manner, sufficient 


to satisfy the pride of a far more exacting woman. 


| The truth is, coz, that I acted like a fool ora rascal 


** You mean to bring me to confession I see : well | 


then, I did not mean to make love to her; but 
twilight, and moonlight, and the solitude of coun- 


try rambles, are rather dangerous to prudent reso- | 


lutions. I suppose I talked sentiment—I know I 


felt enough of it—and while I was generalizing 


b] 


she was probably individualizing.’ 


“ T see it all; you had a delightful, sentimental | 
flirtation, and talked of Platonic love, and quoted | 


Moore’s beautiful lines, which have bewildered the 
brains and hearts of so many high-toned girls.” 
«* What lines do you mean?” 


“Oh, call it by some other name, 
For friendship is too cold, etc.” 


* How do you know I did?” 


| 
* You forget that you were once on the verge | 


of a similar flirtation with me, when I came home 
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—perhaps like both. 
“TT will 


ed me after my return. 


not dwell on the memories that haunt- 
Geraldine had spoiled 
me for the society of the tame, flat, insipid girls 
one meets in the gay world. ‘The lively seemed 
to me pert; the sensible were dull; the educated 
pedantic. Nothing satisfied my new fastidiousness. 
I was restless, unhappy, and self-reproachful ; 
yet I determined to test my feelings fully ere | 
came to any decision. 

‘* Have you any idea of that revulsion of feeling 
which so often carries men into the wildest ex- 


tremes? 


if not, I despair of making you understand 
how completely I now became infatuated with @ 
creature who was the very antipodes of Geraldine. 
Imagine a Juno-like figure, perfectly symmetrical, 


but almost cvlossal (for a girl of eighteen), a com- 
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plexion of snowy whiteness, the most delicate 
peach-bloom of cheek, lips like a pomegranate- 
blossom, hair dropping in blonde curls upon the 
most magnificent shoulders, eyes as blue as hea- 


yen, and you may have some faint idea of the su- 





perb Marian L . (L dare not give you the 
names in full, for you have met with both the 
ladies.) ‘There was an air of delicious languor in 
her whole manner, which suited admirably with 
her style of beauty. She was like the poet’s 
odalisque, 
‘fat and lazy, 
But of a beauty that would set you crazy.’ 

“She talked very little ; vet, even that little 
you wished unsaid, for she was so splendid in re- 
pose, and there was nothing in her words to com- 
pensate for the discomposure of her exquisite indo- 
lence. Gentle in temper, with a certain softness 
of character, which was probably the result of her 
luxuriant physique, it seemed as if any vividness 
of heart. or activity of mind, would have impaired 
the perfection of her charms. 

“There was something wonderfully statuesque 
about her. I have seen her half-reclining on a 
sofa, one rounded arm buried beneath her cluster- 
ing curls, the other lying in a graceful curve 
across her form, every fold of her drapery dropping 
exactly as a sculptor would have wished it, in all 
the inimitable grace of perfect symmetry and un- 
broken repose. Her languid movements, her slow 
step, her quiet sinking into a seat, the slow raising 
of her veined lids, when she condescended to look 
up from her sleepiness ; nay, the very conformation 
of her hand, with a dimple, marking every joint of 
her rounded fingers, and a tint like the lip of 
the sea-shell in the soft palm, all were in perfect 
harmony. She had a mesmeric effect upon me. 
My excitability, my gaiety, my earnestnesss, all 
were subdued by her presence. I could sit near 
her for hours, saying nothing, hearing nothing but 
a few commonplaceisins, yet feeling in a perfect 
elysium of quiet bliss ; content with a vague dreami- 
ness of soul and sense, which was only one remove 
from torpor. 

** After my excitement of heart and brain in the 
society of Geraldine, it was positive relief to dwell 
in this calm light of beauty. The contrast was so 
great, the relief so perfect. Had I been an East- 
ern sultan, I should have decided to pass my 
whole life in alternate fever-dreams of mental ex- 
citement with Geraldine, and love-dreams of de- 
licious repose with Marian. But for one condemn- 
ed to live under the laws of a civilized community, 
I was certainly in an uncomfortable predicament. 
Neither of my charmers possessed the requisites 
for a wife. I was not rich enough to enthrone 
the magnificent Marian in the state and luxury 


which could alone suit her indolent tastes: nor 
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to the body and wed the intellectual and tender 
Geraldine. You would laugh at me if I were to 
relate all my mental conflicts at that time, and 
yet I really deserved compassion. All that was 
good and noble ins my nature belonged to Geral- 
dine ; all my earthiness was claimed by Marian; 
and the contest between the flesh and the spirit 
Was a severe one! 

**As if to make matters worse, Geraldine arrived 
in the city. She had never visited the metropolis, 
though frequently invited by the relatives of her 
mother, and I was not very far wrong in believing 
that our intimacy of the previous summer had 
something to do with her unexpected presence. 
Poor girl! she might better have remained in the 
old stone cottage at Leighton. Memory was be- 
ginning to work her spell, and I was half inclined 
to forget her personel in the recollection of her 
I re- 
a note informing me of her arrival. Of 


noble character and brilliant talents, when 
ceived 
course I immediately called upon her. She was 
surrounded by a bevy of pretty and lively cousins, 
among whom, her tall figure, her unbecoming 
style of dress, and a certain awkward conscious- 
ness of country breeding, made her painfully con- 
spicuous. I[ saw her several times, was perfectly 
intoxicated by her conversation, and as complete- 
ly repelled by her appearance. But her brillianey 
made me discontented with my magnificent beauty. 
While my brain was in a whirl with Geraldine’s 
bewildering words, and my heart thrilling with her 
exquis'te voice, I could not sit calmly down in the 
unchanging brightness of Marian’s exquisite beauty 
and silliness. I became perfectly miserable, so at 
length, in a fit of desperation, I cut the knot I 
could not untie, and joined a party of friends who 
were starting for Europe. I parted from Marian 
with a sort of longing regret, such as we feel in 
abandoning a luxurious pillow on a winter morn- 
ing ; but I bade adieu to Geraldine, with a sensa- 
tion of shame and anguish that haunted me for 
months. ‘There was a look of earnest, half-scorn- 
ful enquiry in her deep eyes, which would not 


leave my memory.” 


‘** And is that the end of your love-tale? Has 
no retribution fallen upon you for your recre- 
ancy ?” 

“Can you ask the question, gentle coz? Am 


I not a lone and unanchored being, verging fast 
into the sere and yellow leaf, with a conscious- 
ness that I have outlived all capacity for loving, 
all capability of being loved?” 

‘ But have you lost all trace of Marian and 
Geraldine ?’ 

‘* By no means; you shall hear the finale of 
affair. With that desultory indecision of purpose 
that has always characterized me, I dawdled 


away ten years in Europe, and was pretty deep 


had I sufficient moral courage to prefer the soul | into my ‘ forties’ before I returned to my native 
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land. 
my old circle completely broken up, and I was 
left to form, as I best might, a new set of asso- 


Of course my friends were all scattered, 


ciates. One only of my former acquaintances was 
left, and from him I learned the births, deaths and 
marriages that had occurred during my absence. 
Of Geraldine, I supposed he knew nothing, as she 


was not in fashionable society when I left the | 


country, but Marian, he told me, had become the 
wife of a rich mi'lionaire, a widower with six chil- 


dren, who having built a palace could also afford | 
| came within sound of her voice I paused. 


1 ob- 
tained her address, curious to see the effect of time 


to purchase the superb statue to adorn it. 


on a creature so beautiful, and remembering that 
she must now be nearing that fatal ‘ thirty,’ which 
ladies so much dread ! 

“One fine winter morning, I found myself in 
Mrs. ———’s magnificent drawing-room, while a 
liveried servant carried my card to the mistress of 
the superb establishment. I had, unconsciously, 
taken a seat opposite a large mirror, and as I cast 
my eyes towards it, I saw a door opened behind 
me; so that, without turning my head, I could 
witness the lady’s entrance. It was fortunate 
that I obtained my first glimpse of her in the mir- 
ror, or I should never have been able to conceal my 
amazement. 
fat woman, with a face broad and colorless, her 
hair concealed beneath a French cap, all ribbon 
and lace, and her bulky form enveloped in a thing 
which you ladies call a ‘wrapper.’ To crown 
all, she had a decided halt in her gait, and as she 
moved slowly towards me, and I watched the al- 
ternate rising and sinking of that mass of flesh, I 
felt as if I was laboring under a species of night- 
mare !” 

“T suppose I must allow a little for the exag- 


Picture to yourself an enormously 


geration of your sudden disenchantment, Cousin 
Phil.” 


«“ Not a whit: Marian had wedded a man as | 


old as her father, his children were all older than 
herself, and as they soon married, she was saluted 
with the title of ‘ grandmamma ’ before she reached 
her twenty-fifth year! Soon after her marriage 
she had been thrown from her carriage and lamed 
for life, while her habitual inactivity had increased 
her natural tendency to obesity. She was too 
much of an invalid to mingle with society, and 
after that one, most uninteresting interview I 
never saw her again.” 

“ But, what of Geraldine?” 

“Ah! I see you want poetical justice ; well, 
you shall have it. At one of Dr. Anson’s brilliant 
soirees, I was attracted by the rich contour and 
fine shoulders of a stately woman, who stood at a 


little distance. Her face was turned from me, | croaching sands of worldliness !’ 





| believe my eyes ! 
tion to Mrs. 


| idolized his 
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but her dress of black velvet fitted so beautifully to 
her fine form, her hair was braided with so much 
classic elegance around her well-shaped head, and, 
us she put up her hand to adjust a pearl comb, | 
noticed so superb an arm, that I instantly decided 
she must be some new beauty, who had risen 
during my absence. She was, evidently, the 
centre of attraction to some of the most eminent 
men in the room, and I unconsciously drew nearer 


| to catch some of the brilliant sayings which she 


was flinging carelessly around. As soon as | 
There 
was no mistaking those tones; yet, how could [| 
‘Would you like an introduc- 
? she is decidedly our star, not 
of the season, for she ruled for several seasons.’ 
It was Dr. Anson who spoke, and, mechanically 
taking his arm, in another moment [stood face to 
face with Geraldine.” 

“It seems to me, Cousin Phil, that your trans- 


formations savor of fairy land; what could have 


wrought such a change in your biue belle!” 
** Happiness and a change of position. Geral- 


dine had been of those women whose physical de- 


_ velopment is far slower than their intellectual. 
She was like an overgrown school-girl, when I 


knew her, and it was aneven chance whether she 
would expand into a superb woman, or wilt into a 
The mistake I 
made was in not perceiving that her want of 


stiff angularity of old-maidenism. 


| beauty was in fact want of development. She had 
| married a lawyer of eminence and fortune, who 


brilliant wife. Her ready tact soon 


| supplied her ignorance of conventionalisms, her 


good taste soon modified her toilet, and when I met 
her she was universally acknowledged to be one of 


| the most attractive women in society.” 


»99 


** Had she forgotten you? 


“No; but she had learned to despise me. I felt 
myself withering beneath her calm, clear eyes, 
and when I ventured upon a reminiscence of for- 
mer days, she managed to make me feel unutter- 
She 
was conscious of her superiority, and while she was 
willing to make me aware of it, yet with woman- 


ably small, without exposing me to others. 


ly gentleness she forbore to repeat the stroke. 
She is still one of the most admired of her sex, and 


| we occasionally meet in society, where I appear 
only as an unquiet spectre, haunting the scenes of 
| past enjoyment, while she is one of its most bril- 


liant ornaments. Call me selfish, frivolous, or 


what you will, cousin, yet if all heafts were map- 
ped out before you, there would be found many a 
_ ruined city of Hope, which owes its desolation less 


| to the earthquake of the passions, than to the en- 
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IT [8S COMING! 


BY WM. 


In the age of mythic vision, 
Years agone, as years do fly, 
Poets dreamed of fields Elysian 


Where the glories never die. 


Painted they the bright delusion, 
Often called the Golden Age, 
And they lent the gay illusion 


Borrowed light from fancy’s page. 


But their strains rehearsed the story 
Of the ancient days of dream, 
When the world’s primeval glory 


Made the past enchanted seem, 


Ir is COMING! sure and onward! 
Coming from the realms of day! 
While the spirit looking sunward, 


Like an eagle, sees the ray. 


Earnest souls around us labor, 
Yearning for the coming time, 
When the scimetar and sabre, 


Sheathed, shall cease their deeds of crime. 


When the words of love shall waken 
World wide fires in hearts of men, 
When the spirit shall be shaken 


Till it finds its God again. 


Night's high-priest, the Egyptian Pharaoh, 
Bids the hastening time delay, 
Planting in the puthway narrow, 


Stubble creeds that fear the day: 


Telling Faith’s bright, earnest children, 


They that bear the oppressor’s chain— 
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“ Get ve to your tasks and burden, 


Get ye to your bonds again: 


“ Yet a day shall end your sorrow, 
Ye shall serve the gods ye know, 
On the morning of the morrow 


Out of Egypt ye shall go.” 


Long the world has heard the fable, 
Sought the sin-procrastined day ; 
But the towering walls of Babel 


Soon shall wed their native clay. 


Earth’s old temple, dome and pillar, 
Like a charnel filled with death, 
Builded by the brother-killer, 


Mindeth what the spirit saith. 


In its shadow, pure and olden, 
Lieth Freedom’s corner-stone, 
Which we seek, while songs embolden, 


Hearts of giant-trust alone. 


Out of darkness light is springing— 
Out of dumbness glorious speech— 
Prophets from the dead are bringing 


Living souls that boldly teach. 


Out of brass and out of iron 
Soon shall come the shining gold, 
While the beams shall then environ 


Realms whose splendor is untold. 


Then shall Love spring forth unbidden— 
Then shall Light spring forth unborn— 
For their foes shall all be hidden 


In the unclouded Golden Morn, 
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LIZZY GREENE, 


BY MRS. 


CHAPTER I. 
Martin Greene was a thrifty, industrious New 
England farmer, living on the old homestead left 
from father to son for three successive generations ; 


yearly tilling the soil which gave him back no nig- | 
gardly reward for his labor, and blessing God for | 


the ever-bountiful harvest. 


No fields bore better grain, no orchards finer 


fruit, than those of Martin Greene. 


In kind, 


plump, pleasant-faced Mrs. Greene. the farmer | 


had indeed a true help-meet. She 


and her well-filled presses, groaning under the 


weight of home-made linen, and home-woven | 


cloth, were the wonder of chance city visitors, and 


the envy of not-so-well-to-do-in-the-world house- | 


wives. ‘The eldest daughter, Hetty, was, as her 


mother said, “a clever, sensible girl, her right | 


hand man,” as the good woman oddly expressed 
it. 


away with bench and pail to milk the well-fed 
cows. 
gathered the firm curd, and pressed the cheese, 
sometimes infusing it with the juice of sage, and 


at others making those delicious cream cakes | 
which are nowhere so tempting as on a farmer's | 


table. Well might mother Greene call Hetty her 
right hand man! 


eee 


JANE 


made the | 
sweetest butter and the best cheese in the country, | 


Hetty was in truth a right hand to her parent. | 
In summer she rose with the sun, and tripped | 


She worked briskly at the churn, and | 
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Two boys had died in their infancy, and the 

farmer had but one other child beside Hetty. This 

_ was Lizzy, who had opened her blue, wondering 

| eyes, just ten years after her sister first saw the 
light ! 

Lizzy was the pet and plaything of the house. 
Her pretty little lips, like a half-parted rose-bud, 
where the bee lingers lovingly; were always up- 
turned for a kiss. ‘The soft, shining curls shadow- 
| ed her pure forehead and dimpled cheek, and float- 
ed over her round, white neck like astray mesh of 
golden sunbeams. Ever singing like a bird, ever 
| skipping like her own pet lamb, was bright, glee- 
| some, loving-hearted Lizzy Greene ; and thus pass- 
ed her years of childhood, dancing through the 
meadows, tossed to and fro among the hay, laugh- 
ing at her own pleasant fancies till all near her 
caught the spirit of her innocent mirth, and laugh- 
| ed with her without well knowing why. As she 
grew older, and strength and knowledge came 
| with years, she was still a privileged being, her 
| mother and sister working on cheerfully, some- 
times wondering why Lizzy did not come and help 
| them, but always finding a ready apology for her 
remissness. ‘They both knew that Lizzy’s sensi- 
tive nature could ill bear rebuke, and they loved 
her too well, their petted one, to bring a tear to her 
| eye, or a pang to her heart. ‘Then she was so de- 
licate, so lady-like, it would be a pity not to give 
200 
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LIZZY 


her every advantage ; and after much cogitation 
the worthy farmer and his wife thought it best to 
send their darling to a boarding-school, where she 
might receive a finished education. 

It was a sad parting, that of Lizzy from her 
home. 


about her mother’s neck, and kiss her weeping 
sister, and look round on each familiar thing as if 


she were never to behold them more. But part- 


ings, however painful, must have an end, and at 


last Lizzy and her father were seated in the cover- | 
ed wagon which was to convey them part of their | 


journey. 

Greatly awed was Lizzy, when introduced to 
the presence of Madame Clinquante, the stylish 
lady who presided over the seminary for young 
ladies in Brookville, and with tluttering heart, and 
theughts in strange confusion, the young country 
girl almost wished she could return home with her 
father. With a slightly air, the 
fashionable instructress glanced from honest Mr. 
Greene to his daughter. 


supercilious 


Horror of horrors, how 
antiquated the cut of his coat, and how far behind 


Again and again did she clasp her arms | 


the mode the shape of his daughter’s bonnet! | 


But as the good man made no objections to her 
extravagant charges, and ashe placed his daughter 
wholly under her control, Madame Clinquante 
thought it as well to conceal the feelings caused by 
their rustic appearance, and graciously condescend- 
ed to receive ‘ Miss Elizabeth ’ as a pupil. 

How frozen and formal everything appeared to 
Lizzy after her father’s departure! When she 
made her appearance at the tea-table, and glanced 


timidly at the stiff-looking, premature women, who 


were staring at her short-waisted gingham dress, 
her tears began to flow, silently at first, but when 
she saw one of the young ladies pull another by 
the sleeve, point to where she sat, and strive to 
suppress a titter, poor Lizzy wept outright, and 


longed to be seated by her sister Hetty, at their | 


own fireside. A long time elapsed before the hither- 


| 
to untrammelled girl, who had been accustomed 


to bound like a young fawn, could be trained to 


walk with the soft, mincing pace practised by her | 


schoolmates, or to attain that perfection of the 
Grecian bend, once absurdly looked upon as grace- 


ful. Hervoice, too, which had ever been clear and | 


musical, must now be sunk to the lowest tones, 
at times no more than half audible. 

But none of this frigid schooling chilled her 
heart, which bounded as warmly beneath her fash- 
ionably-lengthened silk bodice, as it had done un- 
der her short-waisted gingham dress. Yet Lizzy 
was changed, and, almost unknown to herself, 
placed an undue value on advantages in them- 
selves merely accidental. Once or twice only had 
Mrs. Greene and Hetty accompanied the farmer 
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roughly calculated to impress them with her great 
superiority, particularly when she asked them to 
stay for dinner, and when a few departures from 
established etiquette made Lizzy blush for her 
But Mrs. Greene thought only 
of the advantages conferred upon her daughter by 
being under the charge of such a lady, and vague 
visions of future greatness for her darling floated 
through her brain. 


mother and sister. 


At stated periods Madame Clinquaute’s recep- 
tion rooms were thrown open to visitors, and then 
were the young ladies dressed in a showy manner, 
and called upon to exhibit their various acquire- 
ments before the admiring guests. What a field 
of display! What a school for vanity was here! 
It was no private examination where impartial 
judges might decide upon the advancement of the 
pupils in knowledge truly useful. It proceeded 
not from the kind desire to charm a home circle by 
the quiet exercise of graceful accomplishments.— 
No, it was a jealous struggle as to who should 
make themselves most agreeable tothe young gen- 
tlemen who turned the pages of their music, or 
were their partners in the dance, and by whom 
they were praised and flattered in the language of 
sillyand empty compliment. And in such a school 
as the seminary for young ladies at Brookville, and 
under such an instructress as Madame Clinquante, 
Lizzy Greene finished her education. 

We have said before, that Lizzy’s heart was 
warm as ever, and on her return home she seemed 
unchanged. But soon the constant work, work, 
work, which she saw on every side became dis- 
tasteful to her, and instead of accompanying her 
mother to the dairy or her father to the orchard, 
she would sit for hours at the piano, which had 
found its way into the best room, and sigh for the 
artificial stimulus that once roused her energies in- 
Ah, Lizzy, Lizzy, why did your too 
indulgent parents spoil a country girl with a city 
lady’s finished education ! 


to action. 


CHAPTER Il. 


“ Wext, I do wish our Lizzy would take a liking 
to Morris Wilson,” said Mrs. Greene to her hus- 
band, as they were walking together in the lane 
which led from their house; “ he’s such a good, 


_ steady young man, and owns such a fine farm, 


on his visits to the boarding school, and on these | 


occasions, Madame Clinquante’s manner was tho- 


' 
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and then she ’d be so near us, do you try and per- 
suade her to it.” 

«“ There is no use in trying to persuade her, I 
fear,” replied the farmer with a sigh, * Lizzy ’s not 
like the girl she was, and Morris Wilson is too 
plain and blunt-like to suit her notions.” 

‘‘ But he is so kind-hearted, and honest, and 
upright, and he raises better grain than any of the 
young men about here. I’m sure he would make 
her an excellent husband, for I believe he loves the 
very ground she walks on.” 
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“Yes, I think he does, and I often pity him 
when he is trying to do little things he thinks will 
please her, and she looks so coldly on him. Once 
I did hope to have Morris for a son-in-law, and I 
thought Lizzy had a kind of bashful liking for him, 
but if she ever had it is all over now, and sorry am 
I ; for as you say, wife, he would make her an ex- 
cellent husband.” 

“Well, if I thought Lizzy stood a chance of 
marrying a gentleman, and living in style as they 
did at Madame Clinkee’s 1’d not say another 
word about Morris, for I think somehow Lizzy is 


not well calculated for a farmer’s wife, though I’ve | 


heard Morris say he’d never want his wife to work, 
only just to superintend like.” 


** And without our Lizzy pays more attention to | 





a feeling of deference towards the object beloved, 
and a lowly opinion of one’s own merits. He 
knew himself wanting in the polish to which Lizzy 
had for the last three years been accustomed, and 
sinee her return he had been on the point of taking 
lessons from a travelling dancing-master ; nay, he 
went so far as to buy a flute, hoping some day to 
delight his idol with his melodious music. Simple- 
hearted Morris Wilson ! 

He was, as we have said, left alone with her he 
loved. How beautiful she looked in the softening 
moonlight, with her white dress, and the knot of 
heart’s-ease in -her bosom! Yes, he would tell 
her of his love, of his hopes, of his fears, and he 
would plead that she might one day be his own— 
his treasured one, his wife. Oh, how his heart 


what is going on about the house, I’m afraid she bounded at the thought! to call her wife! That 


will never be able even to superintend. 
school.” 


ing what good may come out of it yet. 
sorry she don’t take more after her sister, for if it 


| joy that clusters around home. 
“It was done for the best, and there ’s no know- | 
But I’m | 


[t was | name, so bright with heart-truth, with happiness, 
hardly right to send her so iong to that boarding | 


so full of every endearing, every tender and holy 
Yes, he would ask 
Lizzy to be his wife ! 

But Morris was seized with a nervous trepida- 
tion when he laid his hand on hers, his tongue fal- 


wasn’t for the help I get from Hetty, I should ne- | tered, and he could but articulate “ Lizzy!” 


ver be able to manage and keep things to rights.” | 


On returning from their walk, farmer Greene 


looking equipage standing near the paling in front 
of their house. On entering, they found Lizzy 
all smiles and blushes, talking to a strange young 
gentleman whom she introduced to her parents as 
Mr. Vinton, a friend of Madame Clinquante. 

Mr. Vinton informed the good people that he 
was travelling for the summer, and finding himself 
in their neighborhood, he could not resist the temp- 
tation of calling on Miss Elizabeth, whose ac- 
quaintance he had made during her last year’s re- 
sidence at Brookville. 


Charmed with his affable and pleasing manners, 
farmer Greene shook him cordially by the hand, 
und pressed him to stay for dinner, which was then 


in the course of preparation. ‘The invitation was 
politely declined by the visitor, while at the same 
time he remarked carelessly, “that he might re- 
main a few days in the vicinity, and trusted he 
should have the pleasure of seeing them again,” 
then shaking hands with the old people, and bow- 
ing to Lizzy, Mr. Vinton took his leave. 

That night as usual, Morris Wilson was at Mr. 
Greene’s, and Lizzy’s manner towards him was 
colder than ever. ‘They were all seated under the 
front porch, and somehow one after another stole 
away, until Morris and Lizzy were left alone to- 
gether, she, absorbed in thought, with her eyes 
fixed on the cloudless full moon sailing calmly 
through the sky, and wholly unconscious of her 
companion’s presence. Morris had never directly 
spoken to her of the wish that lay nearest his 
heart. He was in love, and true love ever begets 
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| him, withdrew her hand. 
and his w:fe were surprised at seeing a dashing- | 





The young girl turned, and looking full upon 
* Lizzy!” again mur- 
mured Morris—for a few moments there was an 
embarrassing silence, and then summoning his fast- 
failing courage, briefly and truthfully the lover 
urged his suit. 

‘* Mr. Wilson, I am sorry to hear this, I always 
looked upon you as a friend of my parents, and in 
no other light ean I ever regard you.” 

“ In no other light! oh, Lizzy, do not say so, I 
am willing to wait, and if we were more together 
you might think differently. I know I have not 
the refinement that you have, Lizzy, but you could 
make me what you wish, for I love you with my 
whole soul, I do, indeed, Lizzy. Stay only one 
moment longer, do n’t turn so coldly from me.” 

“ Morris Wilson.” Marris raised his eyes to the 
speaker. Like dew-drops on the rose leaf, the 
tears were trembling on Lizzy’s cheek, and the 
lover gained new hope. 

*T thought you could not be so eruel, you will 
bid me wait, will you not, Lizzy? oh, if you knew 
how fondly I have loved you from your childhood, 
from the time that I, a great lubberly boy, carried 
your satchel to the school-house, and contrived to 
be in the way when you were returning home, that 
I might find an excuse for lifting you over the 
stones, and carrying you round the pond in the 
meadow, and how my heart beat when I caught 
you up in my arms, and tessed you into the hay, 
while you were shaking the curls over your eyes 
and playing bo-peep with me.” 

‘‘ Do not speak thus, Morris, you grieve me. I 
would not willingly pain any one, much less you, 
who have always been as a brother to me; be to 
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me a friend ; [ know this sounds coldly, well then, 
I will not ask it. Dislike me, if you will, Morris, 
but try and forget that you have ever cared for me, 
and | may yet see you happy with one who is 
worthy of you, and who can return your love.” 

** And is this final, Lizzy ? can you give me no 
hope ? or, tell me—do you cure for any other?” 

** This latter is a question you have no right to 
ask,” said the girl proudly ; “no, I can give you no 
hope.” 


“ And [ can give no other woman my heart. 


GREENE. 








Yes, I will be your friend, Lizzy ; for, God help | 


me, this love has grown too deep ever to be rooted 
out!” 

Lizzy was touched by the sorrowful tone of the 
speaker, and with impulsive earnestness she clasp- 
ed Morris’s hand in hers, and raised it to her lips. 
It was the error of a moment, and before she was 
aware of it, he whom she had refused as a lover, 
pressed his lips to her forehead, and sought to cir- 
cle her waist. 


“ Morris, Morris, I did wrong, I should have | 


left you at once ; it is my fault that you have thus 
forgotten yourself; when I said that I could give 


| 


you no hope, why did I allow my conduet to belie | 


my words? oh, Morris, I did wrong, but I could 
not help it, I saw you suffering and thought to 
soothe you, but it was wrong, Morris, it was 
wrong !’ 

** And so it is all over, and this may be our last 
meeting, Lizzy, for I cannot trust myself in your 
presence; now Heaven give me help!” 


, : F 
Lizzy went up to her little chamber with a | 


heavy heart. She watched the figure of Morris 
as it retreated in the distance, and wept to think 
she was the cause of his unhappiness. His plead- 
ings had recalled by-gone acts of kindness, which 
she had always received as if coming from a bro- 
ther, and now when he teld her the happiness of 
his life was iu her keeping, she could give him but 
her chary friendship for his wealth of love. What 
woman of keen sensibilities but would be pained 
” 


under circumstances like these How could she 


look with cold indifference upon the man who in 


the warm abandonment of a true heart had prof- | 


fered her his all? With the heartless coquette, 
such devotion but ministers sweet incense to her 
vanity, and the woman devoid of principle may 
triumph in her conquest over hearts, and boast her 
refusal of proffered hands. Lizzy was neither, 
and but for the instinctive delicacy which told her 
it was wrong, she could have wept with Morris, 
and in the tenderest manner have striven to soothe 
the sorrow of her disappointed lover. 

Poor Morris Wilson! for years his hopes had 
For this, he had _ toiled 


late and early, for this, his grain was the finest, 


centred in one object. 


and his meadow the smoothest, for this, his farm- 
house was the neatest, and his paling the whitest, 





in the country round. For this, the fragrant honey- 


| suckle, and the heavy-scented syringu, and the 


tall rose of Sharon, bloomed beside his door. For 
this, the dove-cote had been hung in the poplar 
before the porch, and the rose-bushes in the garden 
had been grafted, and the stepping-stones placed 
in the brook, and the rustic arbor reared on the 
hill beneath the sun-lit branches of the twin elms. 
All had been for this—for this ?—for what ?--that 
Lizzy might be the mistress, the queen of his 
world of home ! 

What wonder when he found that all had been 
for naught—when he knew that Lizzy’s hand 
would never feed the doves, nor pull the flowers, 
when he knew that she would never sit beneath 
the porch, as his own, his loved and loving wife, 
what wonder that Morris Wilson turned in bitter- 
ness from the many objects of his care ! 


CHAPTER III. 
Mrs. Vinron was the very pattern of amiability 
and courtesy to her equals, but proud, haughty, 
and arrogant to her inferiors. Married to an easy, 
good-tempered man, who inherited a large proper- 
ty, she was enabled to gratify every caprice which 
her ambition or her vanity suggested. After half 
a lifetime devoted to folly, finery, and fashion at 
home, she determined on going abroad. A few 
months were spent in posting through Germany 


_ and Italy, when she settled down for a four years’ 
| 


| 


residence in Paris, and here the crowning glory 


| was given to her “ vaulting ambition,” by the mar- 
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riage of her daughter to a rowé anda title. On 
her return to Boston, her increased hauteur of 
manuer made her unbearable to those who were in 
any way dependent on her, and her frequent allu- 
sions to “my daughter, the countess,” rendered 
her the secret laughing-stock of half her acquaint- 
ance. 

Alfred Vinton was, like his father, extremely 
good-natured, and having a bountiful supply of 
money always at command, was easily initiated 
into the liberties of jeune France, and learned to 
quaff his wine and bet his gold with perfect free- 
dom. But a habit was forming, a love for the Cir- 
cean draught of pleasure, which, if not resisted in 
time, will bind the strongest in bands of iron. 


Though little more than twenty, in the very 
spring-time of his life, the dawning of his manhood, 


Alfred Vinton was fast becoming a debauchee. 
Except in a certain air of lassitude, usually dis- 
pelled by the strong morning stimulant, except in 
this, and an appearance of being older than he 
really was, no outward signs yet told of the nightly 
orgies which were sapping his life to its foundation. 
It wus not long after his return from Paris with 
his parents that he accompanied his mother to Ma- 

| dame Clinquante’s, on a visit to an orphan cousin 
| who had been placed in the academy at Brook- 
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son, who, after a brief introduction, chatted and | 
danced during the greater part of the evening with | 


Lizzy Greene. ‘I'he freshness of this young girl's 


ionable life, the frankness and warmth of soul that 


breathed in her every word and action, were in | 


such charming contrast with the affected and con- 
ventional manners of the young ladies by whom 
she was surrounded, that Alfred’s heart was taken 


captive unawares, and he became a frequent visitor | 


at Madame Clinquante’s until Lizzy left the semi- 
nary. 


After her departure he resolved to see her again, 


and thus resolving, it was not long before he took 
up his abode in farmer Greene’s vicinity. He soon 
ingratiated himself into the good graces of the old 
people, and Mrs. Greene was delighted with his 


marked attention to Lizzy, even the good farmer 


was so far brought under the influence of his wife, | 


as to think that after all, the girl might do better 
than by taking Morris Wilson for a husband. 
Could Alfred Vinton have borne away Lizzy from 
her home without the promise of making her his 


tion. One day the old gentleman spoke to Alfred 
on the subject of his daily visits, and with a father’s 
solicitude wished to know whether Mr. or Mrs. 
The 
young man said they did, and he reluctantly con- 


Vinton knew of his attentions to Lizzy. 


fessed that his mother urged his return home, as 
she never could consent to sueh an alliance. 


Agee | 
Farmer Greene was proud in his own way, as | 
He declared | 
that no child of his should creep into a family clan- | 


proud as Mrs. Vinton was in hers. 


destinely, that he considered his Lizzy had come | 
of as good and honest people as the best of them, | 


and he thought her quite as much of a lady as any 
he had seen at Brookville. 


man by saying, that if Lizzy were once his wife, 
and could she be seen by his mother, he doubted 
not that lady would be proud to receive her as a 
daughter. But this would not satisfy Mr. Greene, 
and all further visiting at the house was prohi- 
bited. 

Yet Alfred would not thus be baffled, he con- 
trived occasionally to meet Lizzy in her walks, 
and to have notes conveyed to her through his ser- 
vant. In vain did Lizzy, fearful of the weakness 
of her own loving heart, beg Alfred to leave the 
place. But he knew too well his vantage ground, 
and pleaded with such earnestness that she whom 
he idolized would allow him to meet her but once 
at the old trysting-place, that at last Lizzy’s reso- 
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An invitation to one of Madame’s soirées | 
was declined by Mrs. Vinton, but accepted by her | 


| passion. 
and trust to chance for the success of his wooing, | 





To all this Alfred as- | 
sented, and endeavoured to conciliate the good | 
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lution gave way, and with trembling steps, and 
remorseful conscience she went to her first stolen 
interview. 

“TI cannot come again, do not ask it, Alfred,” 


| she replied to the urgent entreaties of her lover, 
mind, unhackneyed as she was in the ways of fash- | 


‘already am I lowered by thus meeting you with- 
out the knowledge of my parents; it is so humili- 
ating to act a falsehood ; oh, do not urge me, Al- 
fred, I am but a poor weak girl, and when I see 
you so grieved at the thought of parting, all my 
good resolves seem to fail me; now that I have 
laid open my heart and let you see its weakness, 
be generous, do not urge me, Alfred.” 

But Alfred’s love was no holy, self-sacrifieing 
He did urge Lizzy, and he plied her 
with sophistries to show that there could be no 


| harm in her meeting him but once again, and soon 


moonlight and starlight saw Lizzy Greene at the 
end of the orchard where it joined the wood, seat- 
ed on the trunk of a fallen tree, with her hand 
close locked in that of her lover ! 

“Why what makes Lizzy stay so Jong at Susy 
Jansen’s to-night,” said Mrs. Greene, returning 


_ from the door where she had long stood watching 


for her daughter, I did n’t know as they was going 


_to have any company to-day, and she ’s not been 
wife, he would not have scrupled to do so, but he | 
knew this to be impossible ; Lizzy loved him, but | 
her’s was a love that would not stoop to degrada- | 


to home since two o'clock. I guess you'd better 
go and fetch her, Mr. Greene.” 

* Yes, [have been thinking about going this 
half-hour, Ill not be gone long, so just tell Hetty 
to keep the boneset tea warm, for my cold is get- 
ting rather troublesome.” 

After a long time, as it appeared to Mrs. Greene 
and Hetty, the farmer returned—he was alone! 

“Goodness! where’s Lizzy? what made you 
leave her any longer.” Mr. Greene made no re- 
ply, but tettered to a chair ; his face was pale and 
his looks disordered. 

‘** Father,” said Hetty, as she took his hat which 
he held listlessly in his hand, “father, what has 
happened? where is Lizzy?” 

‘IT don’t know; she has not been at Jansen’s 
since three o’clock.” 

‘* Mercy on me,” exclaimed Mrs. Greene, “ why 
did n’t you go to Smith’s and Tompkin’s ; she may 


have dropped in to see the girls.” 


‘* I did, she was in neither place, and I fear, I 
fear—” 

“ What? what? tell me quickly, what do you 
fear, Martin?” 

* That she has gone with young Vinton. George 
Jansen told me he saw him pass their house not ten 
minutes before Lizzy left it, and Seth Tompkins 
said, when he was coming from mill, young Vin- 
ton’s carriage passed him with a lady in it, but the 


| driver made the horses fly so fast, he could n't get 
| a sight of her face.” 


«© My God,” said the poor heart-stricken mother, 
* our Lizzy gone away from us!” 
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a It was too true. She, the petted, the caressed, | hands as if wishing to warm the poor heart over 
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the lady-bird of the household, the idolized of her 
parents’ hearts, the pride of her country home, she 
had forsaken all to go with Alfred Vinton, and ve- 
come the dweller in a city! 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ar the window of an apartment which looked 
toward the west stood a female watching the broad 
red dise of the setting sun, as it gradually neared 
the verge of the horizon. Lower and lower it 


sank. 


| 
| 
| 


The molten masses of clouds it had fused | 


and flung abroad in glowing beauty, were fast as- | 


suming that dull grey, leaden hue, with which 
the last vestige of fading twilight deepens into 
night. One narrow belt of fire alone remained. 
Remained as if it knew an anxious face were 
As if it knew that heart- 


throbs increased in agony as its brightness was 


watching its decline. 
withdrawn. Lower and lower—it quivers—it is 
gone! oh, fondly superstitious human heart, why 
link thy hopes with such an omen ? 

#or a while the female stood, statue-like, with 
clasped hands, and eyes gazing on the far-off hea- 
vens. 

* Oh, God ! it is all over. 


turn before the setting sun should be an omen of 


I said that his re- 


good-—a pledge that le would yet redeem himself 
—an earnest that his word was sacred. He is not 
It is all over! oh, merciful One! there is no 


hope !’ 


here. 


Why are there moments in life, when the strong- 
Why 


is it that at times there is a chill creeping of the 


est minded yield to a superstitious dread ? 


blood, an involuntary shudder, as if the wing of a 
Whence the 


awe that we feel when left at night alone with the 


spirit had touched us in passing by ? 
dead? We know they cannot look on us in anger 
—they cannot speak to us unkindly—they cannot 
loosen their icy bands, and overpower our weak 


natures with the shock of seeing the dead steal sud- 


denly to life. We know all this, and yet we tread 
softly, as if afraid of awaking them, we approach 
reverently as into a pure and holy presence, and 
we turn away tremblingly, and seek the society 
of those who yet tabernacle in the flesh. 

Why is all this ? 
drawn between the outer world and the world un- 


Is there but the veil of sense 


seen? Why do some look to the blooming or 


withering of a flower, some to the appearing or 


disappearing of a star, and others to the rising or | 


setting of the sun—as auguries of evil or of good ? 
We but know that it 
is so, and that, by nine out of ten, in this matter-of- 
fact world, it is called superstition ! 


We cannot fathom why! 


Slowly the female turned from the window and 
seated herself near the fire. Its ruddy light 
beamed full upon her face, which was very pale 
and sad, and the cheerful glow fell on her small 


which they were clasped. A servant entered, 
placed lights upon the table, and silently with- 
drew. ‘The apartment had that air of simple ele- 
gance which always betokens the residence of a 
gentle spirit. ‘The snowy embroidery blended its 
gossamer folds with the soft blue damask which 
curtained the windows, and fell in wavy beauty 
to the floor. There were small, antique-shaped 
porcelain vases, filled with fragrant flowers, there 
were books, enriched with the rarest dreams of 
the painter and the poet; and there was music, 
waiting but the touch to gush in sweetness from 
its airy cell. And she, the mistress of this beauti- 
ful home—cannot all these treasures rouse her 
from the painful reverie into which she has fallen ? 
Ah, no! 
She sees her own fond parents grieving sorely, 
even as she has grieved over her own dead child. 
She knows that she has forsaken them m their old 
age, and therefore has no claim on the rewards 
promised to the dutiful and obedient. She has 
been waiting and watching for him with whom 
she fled, aud the omen has been of evil, which her 
fondly credulous heart had hoped would be of good. 
And now when she longs for the old familiar voices 


Memory and conscience are at work. 


of her early home, when her heart is panting for 
one loving breast on which to Jean and weep her 


Me- 


sorrow, Elizabeth Vinton sits alone, with 
mory and with Conscience ! 

‘Two years have passed since Lizzy Greene was 
tempted by her lover to leave her father’s house. 
When Alfred Vinton thought they were beyond 
the reach of pursuit, he made the weeping girl his 
wife; but it was a secret marriage, and was to 
remain such, until his mother could be induced to 
receive Lizzy as her daughter-in-law. 

Alfred vainly supposed that his mother’s anger 
would be of short duration, and that when she 
found he was actually married, her pride would 
give way, and he be reinstated in her favor. He 
had therefore taken Lizzy to Boston, and placed 
her in lodgings, where she was to remain until 
the favorable moment arrived. But day after day, 
he met his wife’s tearful enquiries with the same 
answer, his mother was inexorable. Lizzy tried 
hard to bear up under her trial, which was now 
assuming «a most serious aspect. The people in 
the house, where she lodged, grew coldly civil to 
her. If she came unawares upon a group of ladies 
talking together, they would bow formally and 
She felt like a shunned thing, 
At length, 
some vague rumors reached her, and with a shud- 


leave the place. 
yet she knew not why she was so. 


der, she learned that the breath of suspicion had 
sullied her fair fame, that she was looked upon as 
Mr. Vinton’s paramour! Oh, agony of agonies, 
to a young, pure heart! Oh, torture, bordering 
on madness, to the woman in whose spirit a lofty 
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honor sits enthroned! Charitable in her judg- 
ment of others, severe alone to herself, had an- 
other been placed in her situation, had another even 
been, what she was suspected of being, Lizzy 
would have pitied the erring one, and forborne to 
add to her humiliation. But compassion for the 
individual can exist with abhorrence of the crime, 
and often the woman who grieves most deeply for 
the errors of her sex, would be well nigh madden- 
ed at the imputation of such error to herself. 
Thus was it with Lizzy, and for a fortnight, while 


her husband had gone as she supposed on business | 


to a neighboring city, did she writhe under her dis- 
grace. On Alfred’s return, she timidly ventured 
to inform him of what had occurred during his ab- 
sence, and begged him no longer to keep their mar- 
riage a secret from the world. He made but little 
reply, save that they would soon leave their pre- 
sent abode; and in a short time he took her to an 
elegantly-furnished house, of which he told her they 
and their servants were to be the sole occupants. 
Months passed away in total seclusion, and Liz- 
zy forgot her sorrows in anticipation of the fond 
maternal joys that might soon be hers. But ere 
the mother’s consciousness after suffering was fully 
restored, ere she could press her darling’s soft lip 
to hers, and feel its warm breath upon her cheek, 
and nestle its little head in her bosom, ere she could 
fold it to her heart and say “ God bless thee, my 


baby-love,” the young soul had flitted back to 


paradise. 

Fast on the footsteps of life, followed the tread 
of death. One glance on the new world which it 
had entered, one helpless cry of suffering, one con- 
vulsive throe, and it was gone! The mother’s 
heart had lost its dearest jewel, but another star 
was in the sky! The mother’s ear had lost its 
sweetest music, but the banded cherubim were lis- 
tening to another harp! Mourn not, oh, thou be- 
reft! thy baby “is an angel now!” Ah, it is not 
in the first burst of passionate grief that the child- 
less mother can cease to mourn. Her face is cover- 
ed and they think her sleeping, but she has turn- 
ed away to hide her sorrow, and to “ water her 
couch with tears.” In the solemn hush of the 
lonely hours of night, she presses her hands con- 
vulsively upon her breast and sobs—* oh, that it lay 
here!’ Even long after others have forgotten that 
she has lost a child, when all outward signs of sor- 
row have passed away, the mother’s hand softly 
unfolds her infant’s tiny robes, and lays them by 
again with gentle care ; the mother’s heart wan- 
ders to the green churchyard, and longs to still its 
beatings on the baby’s quiet bed. 

Poor, poor Lizzy! for a few days only did her 
husband seem to feel the loss, and then with re- 
newed zest he turned to his debasing pleasures. 

It was while sorrow for the loss of her child was 
still most acute, that she stood watching the de- 





_ clining sun, and waiting the return of her husband. 
He had promised to be home ere nightfall, but so 
often had he failed in his promises that none save a 
wife would have looked for their fulfilment. She’had 
once more cheated herself into the belief that he 

| would yet fling off the vile shackles that were chain- 


ing him in the mire of sensuality, and rise a re- 
newed, a regenerated man ; and her credulous heart, 
after losing every firmer stay, had linked its hopes 
| to a fallacious omen. But he came not. The 
| clocked ticked on and on, and sounded the alarm as 
hour after hour fled away into the dim halls of the 
silent past—the fire flickered feebly, no longer cast- 
ing its ruddy glow full on the pale face of the 
watcher, but leaving it half buried in shadow— 
the lights were burning low in their sockets, and 
coldness and gloom, twin-children of sorrow and 
| night, were brooding over the deserted home. 
Toward morning Elizabeth was roused from an 





uneasy slumber by a noise in front of the house. 
| Its meaning was but too well known to her, and 
_ trembling with uncontrollable agitation, she went 
to the front door and opened it. A speechless mass 
of inebriety, her husband was carried in and laid 
on the sofa. It was thus he had kept his promise! 
**No hope! no hope!” groaned the poor heart- 
broken wife as she threw herself into a chair to 
pray and weep, and in the fitful slumber brought 
| on by sheer exhaustion, to dream of her lost babe, 
and start at the sound of her mother’s voice, call- 
ing as of old for * Lizzy.” 

When Vinton was roused from his stupor, he 
informed his wife of many things which he had 
hitherto concealed from her. His father had died 
two months since, and to the last under the entire 
control of his wife, had executed a will leaving his 
son a mere pittance. Exasperated at such treat- 
ment, Alfred remonstrated with his mother on its 
injustice, and swore that he would now bring his 
wife forward, and introduce her to his mother’s 
friends. On this announcement Mrs. Vinton had 
a severe spasmodic ivtack, from which, however, 
she fortunately recovered, in time to retreat grace- 
fully before the mésalliance was bruited abroad, 
and rather abruptly took her departure for Europe 
with the purpose of residing in future with “ my 


79 


daughter, the countess ! 
And now Vinton’s career was daily downward. 
At length disease in its most appalling form seized 
upon him. The glaring eye, the dilated nostril, 
and the compressed lip, betrayed the madman ! 
Ten thousand furies were haunting him. ‘Ten 
thousand fiends were glaring from the ceiling— 
'from the corners of the room—from the curtains 
| of the bed—and their eyes were all on him! ‘Ten 
| thousand loathsome venomous things were crawl- 
ing on the floor and creeping up his limbs, as he 
vainly tried to dash them off. 
| “ There—-do you not see them ?—there—there,” 
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he would exclaim, pointing in affright to some view- 
less object. ‘* Now they are on me—take them off— 
take them off—” and then would he sink down ex- 
hausted, the cold perspiration starting from every 
pore, and his whole fraine trembling with the 
struggle. ‘The picture is too painful, and we draw 
a veil over the closing scenes in the life of Alfred 
Vinton, who, before he had completed his tweuty- 
fourth year, died, the wretched victim of unbridled 
and debasing vice. 


CHAPTER V. 


It was winter. 


fort, of amusement and enjoyment to the rich, and 


The scene of anticipated com- | 


the dreaded harbinger of want, of sorrow and suffer- | 


ing tothe poor. <A deep snow had fallen, rendering 


the streets almost impassable, and then with that 


change so common to our climate, the sun shone | 


brightly in the heavens, melting the white wreaths 
which lay upon the house-tops, and projected from 
the 


held forth his sceptre, and the waters were stayed 


eaves. Again came change ; the frost king 


in their course. Onward glided his troops, hang- 
ing glittering spears from the eaves, and bristling 
the trees with polished lances 


A keen, nipping wind from the north, was howl- 


ing down the chimnies, and moaning through the | 


keyholes, as the inmates of a comfortable room 
drew closer to the large coal fire that was burning 
in the grate. 

“1 ’m glad you reached here, yesterday, cousin,” 
said a young and rather pretty looking woman, 
who sat rocking a child tosleep. ‘1’m glad you 
reached here yesterday, for the wind is blowing a 
perfect hurricane, and I fear there will be bad tra- 
velling on the Sound to-night. How long it is since 


you were here before! nearly two years, is it not?” 

“ Yes, it is quite two years ; and now perhaps I 
am here on a fruitless errand.” 

“ Have you heard nothing to guide you in your 
search ? ” 

* Not much, but I have resolved to make one 
more effort, and if I fail, will be constrained to re- 
gard the case as hopeless.” A low knocking at 
the street-door drew the attention of the speakers. 

“I'll go, Mary,” said Mr. Edgar to his wife ; “ I 
wonder who can be coming here on such a bitter 
hight ?” 

in a few moments Mr. 
room. 


Edgar re-entered the 
‘* For God's sake, Mary, get some warm 
clothing for that poor woman at the door, she is in 
a perishing condition, with an old faded thin calico 
dress, and a worn-out shaw! about her shoulders. 
lasked her repeatedly to come in, but she refused. 
Oh, what a night to be abroad looking for food ?” 
Mary hastened away, and as quickly returned 
to the hall where the woman was standing. A 
heavy woolen shawl was wrapped round the shiv- 
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ering creature, and a thick dress, together with 
some other useful articles were given to her. 

‘* God in heaven bless you for this,” said a sweet, 
gentle voice; “think it not strange that I refuse to 
remain and partake of your hospitality, my child is 
hungry, and your husband has given me money 
to buy it food.” 

“Tell me where you live, and to-morrow I will 
go and see you.” The stranger hesitated, then 
bursting into tears she said “ Hard and pressing 
want has driven me to this, it is the first time 
that | have begged.” 


> | 


‘““Oh, that is nothing,” said Mary, soothingly, 
‘that is nothing ; neither you nor your child must 
want while so many have plenty. Will you let 
me come and see you?” 

** Yes, yes, come! the voice of kindness sounds 
strangely to me—yes, come to ,” and tell- 
ing where she lived the woman hastened away. 
Mary returned to the cheerful fireside with her heart 
saddened by the distress she had seen, and as she 
looked at her own child lying in its warm cradle, 
she thought of. the poor woman hurrying to a 
cheerless home, with the food of charity to feed 
her little one. ‘ Oh God, make me truly thankful 
for thy blessings,” was her inward ejaculation, 
‘** and give me more and more of that charity which 
freely feeds the hungry and clothes the naked.” 

Poor thing,” said Mr. Edgar, * how great must 
have been herdestitution ! and I am afraid she has 
asked and been refused before she reached here, 
for when she spoke it was timidly, like one who 
dreaded being repulsed.” 

** T hope she did not go next door, for Mrs. Crimp- 
ton makes it a rule never to give, thinking it 
wrong to encourage street beggars.” 

“Tt would be wrong,” remarked Mary’s cousin, 
“to encourage the idle or the profligate, but you 
can generally tell persons of such character, and 
surely that is a narrow heart which will refuse all, 
for fear of sometimes giving to the unworthy.” 

** Yes, it is indeed a cold, narrow-hearted policy 
which prompts to deeds like these. I would rather 
give a dozen times to the undeserving than run 
the risk of refusing one who was in want.” 

«“ And so would I,” said Mr. Edgar, between 
whom and his wife there was a remarkable uni- 
formity of opinion. “ I never liketo see any body 
turned away without relief. We cannot, it is true, 
give largely, or devise great schemes for the bene- 
fit of the destitute, but if each individual who has 
the ability were willing to do something for the 
poor who come to his door, or who live in his 
neighbourhood, the amount of suffering would be 
infinitely lessened. While we are selfishly debat- 
ing about the worthiness or unworthiness of an 
object, a fellow creature may be starving.” 

«‘ How thin and feeble that poor woman looked 
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who was here to-night! What a sin it would have 
been to have let her go empty-handed. ‘To-morrow 
I must see what can be done for her,” 

* 1 wish I could go with you, Mary ; sometimes 
I dread your going alone into strange places inha- 
bited only by want and misery.” 

“Oh, you know I’ve grown quite a heroine. I 
must acknowledge that at first my heart beat 
some what quickly, when venturing up an alley, or 
descending the decayed steps of some old cellar, or 
when clambering the dingy staircase to an out-of- 
the-way, queer-looking room in a garret. But I 
have never met with any mishap; on the contrary 
I have always been received with the greatest 
kindness. 

The next day Mrs. Edgar put up some delicacies 
in a covered basket, and went in search of her 
visitor of the preceding night. ‘The house was a 
long way off, and in a room scarcely containing an 
article of furniture, with a few small sticks burn- 
ing on the hearth, sat a female picking the hair 
used for filling cushions and mattresses. In one 
corner stood a low bed on which a child lay sleep- 
ing. It was in truth the abode of poverty. A 
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** Where else can I go?” Mrs. Edgar understood 
the look and replied to it. ** T'o-night I will speak 
with my husband, and to-morrow I will see you 
again. ‘There is no doubt but better accommoda- 
tions can be provided, and your health will be bene- 
fitted by the change.” 

** God reward you for this unexpected kindness. 
Yesterday I almost despaired, and thought that 
my child and I would die here together—alone— 
perhaps in the dark night, without one friendly eye 
to watch, or one kind voice tosoothe. Oh, it was 
a fearful thought !” 

* To-morrow,” said Mrs. Edgar, turning away 
to hide her tears, *‘ to-morrow I will be here.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


**Now cousin,” said Mary, laughing, as she 
prepared to pay the promised visit, “‘I leave the 
Rocking the cradle will be 
rather an awkward employment for a bachelor, but 
as Rosy sleeps all the evening, you will only have 
to put your foot on the rocker occasionally—so— 


| not too roughly, mind—but softly—that will do, and 


flush overspread the face of the female as she rose | 
on the entrance of Mrs. Edgar, who in the bread | 


day-light saw the ravages made by woe and want 
in a face of touching and child-like beauty. ‘There 
was an’ embarrassing pause while Mary took a 
seat and placed her basket on the floor. 

‘* How kind you are to come so far to see me. 
But for you, last night, my child might have per- 
ished. During the day I had not tasted food, the 


it will not interfere with your reading in the least.” 
Street after street was crossed by Mr. Edgar 
and his wife, until they reached a thickly-populat- 


| ed neighborhood on the east side of the city. 


** What a long walk you had yesterday, Mary ; 


_ this is a part of the city I have seldom seen since, 
| with my schoolmates, I went skating on Stuyve- 


little bread I had was not enough to satisfy the | 


hunger of my child, and we were both sinking from 
exhaustion, another such day and night and ell 
would have been over.” 

* Oh, if we had only known that you were suf- 
fering here, we might have done something to as- 
sist you sooner ; but your wants must be attended 
to immediately.” 

“I thank you, but to-day my task will be fin- 
ished, and I shall be paid for it when it is done; 
yesterday I was too weak to work—and I was 
compelled to beg.” 

Mary learned from the destitute woman that 
she was a widow, that for a year after the death 
of her husband she had comfortably supported her- 
self and her infant ; but a long sickness drained 
her resources, and left her with hardly strength 
to procure the necessaries of life. Few were will- 
ing to give employment to one who bore such in- 
disputable marks of poverty, and it was only 
through the kindness of a neighbour nearly as des- 
titute as herself, that she procured the work which 
kept her from starving. 

** You must not remain here,” said Mrs. Edgar, 
“ this room is damp and unwholesome.” 

The poor creature looked at her as if to say, 
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sant’s pond. 


What a great change a few years 
have made! 


Here, where there was not long 
since swamp and meadow, are streets stretching 
down to the river, and filled.with people! ” 

** Yes, there is indeed a change, and there must 
be a great deal of destitution somewhere in this 
neighborhood. When I passed yesterday, I met 
sO many poor women carrying small bundles of 
wood, and saw so many little pinched faces of 
half-elad children, that my heart ached, and I 
longed for part of the wealth of some of our mil- 
lionaires to distribute among them.” 

“Not growing covetous, Mary; wishing for 
your neighbur’s goods, eh ?” 

** I do not wish for more than I have, to apply to 
my own use, but I could lay out thousands for the 
benefit of the poor who are suffering from the in- 
clemency of the season!” 

** Have I not heard you say, that you would 
like a larger house, some new articles of furniture, 
and other things which we have not at present!” 

“Yes ; I confess to having said so, but I do not 
crave those things, nor would I hesitate a moment 
between giving the money for them, or bestowing 
it upon the poor.” 

“ Why, Mary, I doubt not there are many who 
would callus poor!” 

“* We poor! with everything necessary for com- 
fort or convenience, with health, with happiness, 
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with something to spare for the needy, how can 
we be poor ?”’ 

“You are a dear, good wife, Mary, and few 
women would be so easily satisfied as you are. 
Mrs. Somebody's shawl, or dress, or bonnet, would 
be a subject of envy to many, and the poor hus- 
band would be teased for the finery when perhaps 
he could ill afford it.” 

“Take care, Fred, don’t praise me too highly ; 
you know [I am an admirer of pretty things, but 
very pretty things are generally very costly ones, 
and prudence whispers, ‘ ‘That is too extravagant,’ 
and then the words of a master-spirit come to my 


aid: 


‘For, "tis the mind that makes the body rich; 
And as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds, 
So honor peereth in the meanest hubit. 

What! is the jay more precious than the lark, 
Because his feathers are more beuutiful ? 

Or ts the adder better than the eel, 

Because his painted skin contents the eye ?’ 


Ah, here is the house for which we are looking ; 


i) 


what a wretched place it is? 

Qn entering the room occupied by the thin, 
pale creature who had so excited their compas- 
sion, they found her seated near the tire, with her 
own child in her lap, and two other shy, half- 
starved looking little ones beside her. She was 
dividing among them part of the contents of the 
well-filled basket Mrs. Edgar had left the day be- 
fore, and, as if caught in a wrong act, she started 
up, and attempted an apology for giving to others 
what had been left for the supply of her own ne- 
The 
left the room. 

* You did quite right,” said Mr. Edgar, kindly, 
“T am only sorry that you had not more to spare 
them.” 


cessities. children drew back abashed and 


** We have come,” said Mary, “ to make some 
arrangements, if you will permit us; Mr. Edgar 
thinks it would be better for you to go home with 
us, at present.” 

“Oh, I cannot, I have nothing wherewith to 
repay your kindness; in a few days I shall be 
stronger, and then I can resume my labor.” 

“That will never do; this place is uncomfort- 
able, and your employment is unhealthy ; nay, 
I want some one, 
when Lgo out, to whose care I could trust my 


wait until you have heard me. 


child, and then sometimes I have a great deal of 
sewing to do, and I am sure you could help me.” 

* Bat my child, [ cannot part from my child !” 

“ Nor shall you; she is two years older than my 
Rosy, and will make a nice playfellow for her ; 
do n't you think so, dear?” 

Yes,” replied Mr. Edgar, to whom his wife had 
appealed ; “ and I think, too, that both mother and 
child had better go with us to-night. We cau 
wait,” said he, turning to the pale and silent wo- 
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man, who looked like one awaking from a dream, 
‘we can wait until you are ready.” 

“You will not want any of these things,” said 
Mrs. Edgar, as she glanced round the room, 
‘‘and they may as well remain where they are.” 

“My neighbor, Mrs. Lambert, will be glad to 
take them.” 

“Then by all means let her have them, and 
here is some money that she may buy wood ; you 
told me she had been kind to you.” 

The furniture and money were given to Mrs. 
Lambert; and Mr. Edgar, taking the child in his 
arms, and followed by his wife and their intend- 
ed guest, retraced his steps homewards. 

A warm and cheerful room was theirs, and very 
pleasant and comfortable it looked to the sad 
stranger, as Mrs. Edgar, with her own friendly 
hands, untied the hood, and made her sit down in 
a softly-cushioned chair near the fire. 

“ And so you did not wake Rosy ; well, you are 
an excellent nurse,” said Mrs. Edgar to her cousin, 
who, from motives of delicacy, had averted his 
fuce when the stranger entered; “see, here is 
unother little one, and you may take charge of 
her, while I go and see about supper.” 

The cousin turned to look at the child, his 
eyes met those of its mother ; a sharp, shrill cry of 
He was 
“Oh, most Merciful 
One !—Lizzy! Lizzy! Lizzy!’ 


pain broke from her lips and she fainted. 
at her side in an instant. 
Alas, it was in- 
deed Lizzy, and it was now Morris Wilson first 
saw her face since the night she had refused his 
hand! 


CHAPTER VII. 


Soon after her husband's death, Elizabeth Vinton 
found that nothing in the house where she lived 
was hers. Creditor after creditor came and claim- 
ed their share, till all was gone. She was alone, 
without a single earthly friend to whom she 
look Two or 
three times had her husband, while living, taken 


could for assistance or advice. 
letters from her to send to her parents, but no 
uuswer came; they must have cast her off for- 
Would they 


Afraid and ashamed to make the 


ever. Should she go to them now? 
receive her? 
trial, she sold whatever available articles belong- 
ed to her, and left Boston for New-York, wishing 
for nothing but to hide her sorrow until death 
But new duties called forth 


her energies, and when her little girl looked up 


came to her relief. 


and smiled, she shrunk from the thought of death, 
and prayed for life that she might be a protector to 
her child. 

Elizabeth’s only resource was her needle; but 
her health, already shattered by the sorrows through 
which she had passed, soon gave way under the 
close confinement to which she was subjected ; and 
on her recovery from sickness she found herself 
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Still she worked 
on, at whatever employment could be obtained, 


sunk in the depths of poverty! 


forgetting her own wants in her endeavor to supply 
those of her child. At last, when unable to com- 
plete her task, compelled by hunger, she wander- 
ed abroad in search of food, and after finding door 
after door shut against her by some pampered me- 
nial or heartless mistress, then, when ready to sink 
with exhaustion, she met with the kind, compas- 
sionate family of the Edgars. 

* How providential it was that you came to 
our house,” said Mrs. Edgar to Elizabeth, on the 
morning after the latter had met with Morris. 
* Only to think, how long he has been in search 
of you, and this was to be his last effort. What a 
happy circumstance that you came here!” 

* And Morris told you that my parents never 
received my letters?” 

“He did; and that your father had been in 
Boston seeking for you. 


man was rudely repulsed from Mrs. Vinton’s, and 


ou his second visit that lady had gone to Europe, and | 


no one could or would tell him anything about her 
son. 


person informed him that your husband was dead, 


and that you had left Boston and gone no one | 


knew whither.” 


* My dear father! and while he was seeking 


his unworthy child, she was fleeing from him, a | 


$9 


prey to dark and sinful thoughts! 

“This is the third time my cousin has been in 
New-York since your father despaired of ever see- 
ing you again. Something led Morris to believe 
you were here, and I have known him to walk 
the streets for days together, looking at every fe- 
male who at all resembled you. Poor fellow ! how 
faithful-hearted he has been!” 

A sudden expression of pain passing over the 
face of her guest, warned Mrs. Edgar to refrain 
from any farther mention of the subject. 

* 1 will see Mr. Wilson to-day ; last night it was 
impossible for me to speak to him. Oh, I have so 
much to ask—my father, my mother, my sister-— 
and he says they are ail well?” 

** Yes, dear, they are all well, and their only de- 
sire is to have you with them once more ; they 
would then be happy ! ” 

‘Ah, I have not deserved so great a kindness, 
I deserted them when I knew their hearts were 
bound up in me. But I have suffered, how deep- 
ly none save Heaven can ever know!” 

Painful to both was the meeting between Mor- 
ris Wilson and Elizabeth Vinton. The past came 
up before each with startling vividness. The 
night they had last met under the old porch, her 
refusal, his grief, all came back ; and the remem- 
brance to her was fraught with agony and shame 
—to him, with love, and sorrow, and regret. 


“Can you be ready to go home next week, 





Once again he tried to find you, and some | 











Mrs. Vinton? I will write to your parents and 
prepare them for your return.” 

“Go home! how strangely those words sound 
to one who has been so long without a home. 
Will they receive me, Mor Mr. Wilson, are 
you sure they will ?” 

* Yes, yes, they will be but too glad to do so. 
You do not think they could forsake you, Lizzy !” 

Morris spoke in his old, warm manner, and 
Elizabeth tried to believe that it would be as he 
said, but her own unworthiness rose up before her, 
and the dark shadow, dimmed her joy. 

In a few days, Morris received an answer to 
the letter he had sent Mr. Greene, and when 
Elizabeth read the old man’s thanks to Heaven for 
the recovery of his child, and how impatiently they 
all wished for her return, she no longer hesitated, 


| but taking an affectionate leave of her lately-found 
| friends, went with 
The first time, the old | 


Morris Wilson to her child- 
hood’s home. 

Clasped to the breast of parents and sister, feel- 
ing their warm tears upon her brow and cheek, 
seeing her child fondled and caressed, Elizabeth 
could no longer doubt ; ah, they loved her still! 
Like the prouyai, she had returned to her father’s 
house, and had been met with biessings instead of 
reproaches—open arms to receive her—loving 
words to comfort her, the best of everything was 
hers. Again the dear name of Lizzy fell from 
familiar lips, and the formal Elizabeth, assumed at 
her ill-starred marriage, was forgotten, and with it 
was tacitly buried all allusion to the past. 

Morris Wilson again became a visiter at farmer 
Greene’s. He had always something to bring 
little Lizzy, and the child grew so fond of him, 
that she would watch for his coming, and run to 
meet him, that he might toss her in his arms, or 
dance her upon his knee. Her gleeful laugh, her 
shining curls, her winning, mirthful ways, all re- 
m'nded him of long ago. She was Lizzy’s child— 
and as Morris pressed ,her closely to his heart, he 
knew he doubly loved her, for her mother’s sake ! 

*“ And so Hetty and James Jansen are to be 
married, your mother tells me, Lizzy?” 

“ Yes; 
d was found! 
Morris.” 


Hetty would not give her consent until 
How grateful we are all to you, 


How those simple words thrilled the heart of 
Morris Wilson. and overpowered him with memo- 
ries of by-gone times! and how nervously and 
confusedly he whispered, “ Grateful, Lizzy ! can 
you never be more than grateful ? Lizzy, dearest, 
speak to me—one word, Lizzy!” 

They were sitting under the old porch, the 
moonlight came shimmering through the woodbine, 
and revealed to Morris that Lizzy was in tears. 

** Oh, thisis too painful, Morris! I hoped you 
had overcome your feelings of affection for me! I 


am but a blighted flower, Morris! Rude were 
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the storms through which I passed, and the seeds 
of decay are here—nay, look not doubtingly, none 
know the languor, the exhaustion, against which I 
daily strive. Speak not again on this subject, 
Morris ; it but adds an additional pang to a heart 
already sorely wounded. Once [ asked you to 
be my friend; you will not deny me now, 
Morris?” 

*T can deny you nothing, Lizzy, only speak 
not so mournfully ; time, quiet, will restore you— 
you are too young to give up all hope!” 

“Ah, not too young. If time is counted by 
suffering, what an age I have lived during the 
last five years! My dear parents, on them the 


blow will fall most heavily! and my child—O | 


God! my darling child! ” 

‘Will you trust her with me, Lizzy? I al- 
ready love her as if she were my own!” 

A pressure of Lizzy’s wasted hand was the only 
answer, and as Morris looked earnestly upon her, 


DREAM. 21) 


| he wondered that he had not sooner read in the 
pale, sad face, and mournful eyes, that the heart 


| of the only woman he ever loved, was broken! 
* ” 2 * * 


The bustle of preparation for Hetty’s wedding, 
and the excitement attendant upon it, had died 
away. Quiet once more reigned at farmer 
| Greene’s. Ah, it was a fearful quiet ! 


In her own chamber, once so bright and sunny, 
lies Lizzy. The room is darkened, and over it 
| hangs a stillness so deep that you can listen to the 
throbbing of the heart, and count its beating. The 
stifled sob, the agonizing groan of a man, breaks 
the unearthly gloom. It is Morris Wilson. He 
has stolen from the weeping friends below, and is 
| kneeling beside Lizzy’s coffin ! 

| She withered like the flowers when the storm 
| has crushed them; and the one error of her life, 
which brought with it sorrow, and shame, and 
suffering, was mournfully expiated ! 


eee 


BELLA’S DREAM, 


AN INCIDEN 


You remember you said you would like to know, 
Of the dream that troubled our Bella so, 

And paled her cheek with fright ; 
And then with the four that it might he true, 
Made her dread to look at the children or you, 


Since the vision of that night. 


She could never forget the garden fair, 

Where you seemed to stand with flowing hair, 
And wings around you falling ; 

“ An angel,” she said, ‘* you seemed to be, 

With your robe so white, and your pinions free, 


And your voice for your children calling.” 


She could not forget the garden fair, 
Where grew those flowers so choice and rare, 
The ever-green leaves and the roses ; * 
The pinks, and the violet’s deep-dyed blue, 
The myrtle and yellow jessamine too, 


And the tree where the wind reposes. 


As you came where she stood, you paused for a space, 
And uttered, while gazing serene in her face, 

“] pine for my children three ! 
There ure joys in heaven, there are comforts there, 
But I miss the touch of their lips so fair, 


ad) 


I long their forms to see! 


You passed her by with a solemn look, 
And the beads of dew from your white wings shook, 


And slowly entered the place, 


APR 
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T FROM LIFE. 


Where playing with glee stood your little girl, 
Who tossed from her brow each auburn curl, 


And sprang to your embrace. 


“Oh, take me with you, mother,” she said, 
“They told me wrong, who called you dead ; 
Oh, let me fly with you.” 
And folding her up in your beautiful wings, 
Like the lark at morn which at heaven’s gate sings, 


To heaven you upward flew. 


Again you entered the garden bright, 
And said you must take that very night 
Your babe and your eldest child. 


, 


“Oh, mother, not now,” said the lovely boy, 
‘“*Must I play no more with this little toy, 


Or gather the field flowers wild 2?” 


“There are flowers in heaven, your sister is one; 
Twine your arms around me, my gentle son, 
While this bud will recline on my breast.”’ 
And away you flew on the evening breeze, 
Far above the earth and the garden trees, 
As the sun sank down to rest. 


* * + * ~ 


With joy she awoke, for she heard your voice, 





And oh, how much did her heart rejoice, 

| As the children came dancing by, 

And the babe with her bright and sunny look, 
From your circling arms she fondly took, 


And blessed her with glistening eye. Errig. 
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CRESCENT BEACH. 


BY MISS CATHARINE M. SEDGWICK. 


“ Not upon us or ours the solemn angel 
Hath evil wrought, 
The funeral anthem is a glad evangel— 


The good die not.”’ 


In the summer of 183-, I passed a month at Cres- 
cent Beach. I find, on recurring to my note-book 
of that period, some passages that may now be 
published without offensive personality. 

It was an unusually hot season, and the proxi- 


mity of a delicious sea-shore to our great cities was | 


never more enjoyed. Every day our citizens pour- 
ed down from their steaming streets to bathe their 
wilted bodies and furrowed faces in the cool waves. 
There was a charming society that summer gath- 
ered at Crescent Beach—many an “ immortal 
flower” among “human weeds.” ‘There were 
beauties still pre-eminent, beauties returned un- 
spoiled from the flatteries of foreign courts to fill 
the honored place of American matrons—their 
past a pleasant dream, their present a golden real- 
ity. ‘There were the mothers and wives of states- 
men holding the highest positions in the country, 
women whose intelligence, simplicity and kindly 
affability set in a bright aspect our democratic in- 
stitutions. ‘There were very pretty young women, 
content with the réle of good mothers, surrounded 
by lovely children, bright wreaths of living flowers, 
chatting away the day good-humoredly over their 
worsted work and crochet needles. ‘There were 
—— and who charmed away ennui with 
amateur music and heart-piercing ballads. There 
were, too, pretty young girls free from affectation 
and coquetry, aud intelligent young men, (Heaven 
be praised) exempt from conceit or coxcombry. 
There was the lawyer in his vacation—who can 
ever forget him! as he passed up and down the 
room, giving a courteous, gentle word to old and 
young, and gladdening the evening social circle 
with wit and grace, in those silvery tones that have 
often made the “ wonder mute” 
halls of legislation. 


in our courts and 
And there too was 
——— as bright and enjoying as he had been 
thirty years before, his merry laugh ringing on our 
ears and through our hearts like festal bells. God 
grant him more lustres, for to that soul of honor, 
that happy spirit which they will come crowned 
with “ the respect that waits on age.” 

There too was ———— bearing life’s burdens 
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firmly and gracefully, while the freshness, sincerity 
and charm of youth were still upon her. Already 
she had bound up her golden sheaves of filial virtue, 
aud, amidst the délassemens of a watering place, 
was sowing seeds in young and loving hearts for 
future reapings. 

There, too, were young mothers in retired rooms, 
keeping patient vigils over sick children, and sisters 
passing the live-long day in woodland paths and 
quiet walks along the sea-shore with their invalid 
brothers, having early waked from the “ dream that 
life was beauty,” and found (without its casting a 
shadow over them) that “ life is duty.” 

There was chaff with the wheat. But, to all, 
the uses of this place seemed to be good. Dissipa- 
tion and display were, by common consent, avoided, 
The morning baths in the beautiful waves, the 
beach walks in the glorious twilights, and the 
ocean, solemn as the presence of a divinity, had 
an elevating power over the lowest, the least sus- 
ceptible. 

I must proceed to relate a few circumstances 
that may not tend to prove this position, but ra- 
ther to indicate that the inner rules the outer 
world. 

The first day after my arrival, on going, in the 
evening, into the drawing-room, 

** Who is that excessively pretty woman?” } 
inquired of an elderly gentleman. 

“Which? all these young women are excessive- 
ly pretty in my eyes!” 

“She with a golden hue over her skin as if a 
sunbeam had lingered there.” 

** Oh, that dark complexioned lively little French 
woman—Madame Joubert.” 

** No, no, the one with the cap which the Graces 
seemed to have dropped on her head.” 

“« That little jewel ? have you been here twelve 
hours without finding her out? that is Mrs. Louis 
Ryson, the subject of the curiosity, observation, 
(inalveillance) and gossip of all the very good-na- 
tured ladies at Crescent Beach.” 

‘* Mrs. Ryson,” I responded, iu atone ef some 
astonishmént. 
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* Yes, Mrs. Ryson, married a second time, and 
the mother of that peerless child I saw you talking 
with as I came from the breakfast-room.” 
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“Ts it possible? ‘The child must be seven years | 


old.” 

“She is at least that, and wiser than her years. 
She has convinced me that Dickens’ little Nell is 
not an ideal, and that angel-spirits are sometimes 
invested with mortal mould, and sent to wander 
here for a little while on some heavenly mission. 
I expect on some bright morning to see Juliet un- 
fold her wings and mount upward.” 

I Jooked at my friend, who was not addicted to 
romantic moods or sentimental notions. I saw he 
was in earnest. ‘“ It is written on her forehead,” 
he continued, “ as the Turkish fatalist would say. 
It is not only royal physiognomies, like Napoleon’s 
and Charles I.’s, that have a doom inscribed on 
them by nature ; I have marked it on persons of 
obscure condition, and seen it realized. Sit down 
here by me and look attentively at that child. Is 
there not something over that most lovely face 
like a shadow on an opening flower?” 

He drew me to the window, and we sat down 
by it. The lady had just entered the drawing- 
room and sunk on the sofa. She seemed looking 
for some expected person; when the child, who 
evidently was not that person, appeared at a far- 
ther door, looked round, and bounded towards her. 


’ 


‘‘ Dear mamma,” she said, “ may I stay by you?” 
“Yes, Juliet, till I go out—I am going to drive.” 
“Can't I go with you,mamma?” * No, Juliet, 
there ’s no room.” 

“ There used always to be room, mamma.” <A 
gentleman at this moment looked in at the door. 
My friend touched my arm. Mrs. Ryson's face 
lighted. She half rose and sat down again as if 
afraid of attracting observation ; the gentleman ad- 
vanced towards her, they exchanged a few words 
in a low voice, he went up to the piazza, and she 
rose to goto her room. ‘ Then I can’t go with 
you, mamma,” said the child in a saddened voice. 
“ No, why do you tease me, Juliet ! why can’t you 
go and amuse yourself as the other children do; 
you are so edd.” 

“So I am,” said the child, dejectedly following 
her mother ; “for there is nobody to mate with 
me.” The mother soon after came to the piazza 
in a very handsome hat and mantilla; was handed 
into the carriage by the gentleman who addressed 
her in the drawing-room, and drove off. In the 
meanwhile I had learned from my friend, who was 
an established lounger at Crescent Beach, alk that 
he knew of Mrs. Ryson’s history. 

She had been bred at one of our fashionable 
boarding schools, and had learned there just as 
much as might be expected, to prepare her for the 
serious duties and stern requisitions of life. She 
married at seventeen a man she loved, at eighteen 
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_she was a mother and a widow, and at twenty- 
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two she was again married to a respectable pros- 
perous merchant, a man of sound head and sound 
heart. Louis Ryson was attracted by her beauty 
and grace ; but when he assumed the responsibility 
of her happiness and the support and protection of 
her unportioned child and herself through life, he 
believed she had sense enough to perform well a 
woman’s part, that is to say, that she would be a 
creditable, affectionate and domestic wife. As 
Mrs. Ryson and her companion drove off, Robert 
Liston, the friend whom I have quoted above, a 
man of shrewdness and experience, said to me, 
*‘ there is an intrinsic difficulty in the case of our 
young married women. I mean those who have 
been fashionably educated and associated, and who 
have not (a few have) mind enough to lay their 
own course. They have accomplishments and 
tastes that belong to the class born to the dolce far 
niente life, or if you will allow me an illustration 
familiar to the ruder days of my youth, they have 
the ruffle without the shirt. Your sex has by na- 
ture more sensitiveness and more refinement than 
ours. ‘This is developed by your education. You 
get glimpses into the world of art, you learn the 
canting about painting and sculpture, and the 
names at least of the operas, composers and sing- 
ers. Now, too, as your gods are unknown gods to 
us,—for the most part cotton and corn dealers, or 
importers of dry goods, or if we chance to belong 
to the learned professions, still operatives,—delving 
all day, with no time to give to the mere embellish- 
ments of life,—so our young women are left to be 
amused by foreign men, who have, as I said, the ruf- 
fle without the shirt, or by those few idle men of 
fortune among us, who like Mrs. Ryson’s admirer, 
Rupert Reed, have time to acquire certain foreign 
graces, and time and leisure to practice foreign fol- 
lies and vices, one of the worst of them being to 
profit by the coquetries of pretty, weak and very 
assailable young women, like poor little Mrs. Louis 
Ryson.” Our conversation was interrupted by the 
arrival of the daily coaches. ‘“ There is the own- 
er of the property we were speaking of,” continued 
my friend Liston, pointing to one of the gentlemen 
alighting from the coach, a man of some eight and 
twenty, with a fair open countenance, but remarka- 
bly destitute of that nicety and delicatesse to which 
ladies give the indefinable name of an ‘air.’ 

“Is that Mrs. Ryson’s husband?” I asked. 

Liston smiled at my tone and replied, “ T'hat is, 
and a good honest fellow too; a man respected in 
his counting-house, and in Wall-street, and kind 
and affectionate in his own household ; but he has 
no gift at making tableaux of life. You sce the 
sort of person he is.” Little Juliet, who ever since 
her mother drove off had been standing listlessly 
by the railing, gazing in the direction her mother 
had gone, came forward at the arrival of the 
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| 
He kissed | 
“ She | 


has gone to take a drive,” replied the child, in a | 


coaches, to receive her step-father. 
her and asked ‘ where was her mother?’ 


manner that indicated she would rather not have | 
had that answer to give. 

“ T am glad of it, it is a charming afternoon, but 
why did she not take you with her, Juliet?” 

‘* There was not room.” It was evident to me 
that Juliet gave this answer because she had no 
art to give another. A painful blush overspread 
her face as she spoke. Ryson misinterpreted it. 
‘“‘ Never mind, my dear,” he said, “ you shall have 
a drive to-morrow, and here is something for you 
in the mean time,” and from a multitude of par- 
cels, fresh fruit, fresh books, etc. with which he 
had loaded himself for his wife and her daughter, 
he took a huge one of candies. “ Oh, papa, how 
kind you always are! Let me take some of your 
things to your room. 
worsteds ! ” 

‘Yes, I went back for them, I had forgotten 
them in my hurry. No, dear, I'll take them all 
in.” He turned as he was entering the door, and 
said, * Tell your mother, Juliet, when she comes, | 
that I shall be in directly. 
tleman to play a game of billiards with him before 
tea.” Again he turned back and said, “ There is a 
parcel of burnt almonds inside yours, for your mo- 
ther. Don’t open that, Juliet, you know she par- 
ticularly likes burnt almonds.” 

“ There is something very kindly in his voice,” 


Oh, here are mamma's | 


I have promised a gen- 


said I to my friend, as Ryson passed in, “ and an 
air of simplicity, frankness, and unconventionalism 
that particularly pleases me.” 

* And are you not rather struck with his being 
remarkably unexacting, unjealous—the poor man 
never even asked with whom his wife had gone ; 
he thinks no evil, and therefore fears none.” 

** And perhaps has none to fear,” I replied, * the 
trust in our society is a good element.” 

** And therefore,” said my friend, ‘‘ should never 
be abused. Of all the birds of prey who hover 
over society and live by devouring the weak, the 
libertine is the most atrocious and most detestable. 
I have knowa Rupert Reed from his childhood. 
The rich irheritance that awaited him. instead of 
stimulating bis parents to fit him sor tae gveat re- 
sponsibility of using and dispensing, piocared for 
him exemption from restraini. Ile had from na- 
ture a quick perception and strong will, but he 
grew up as ignorant as a clowa, wiih the exception 
of some accomplishment in music. He had some 
taste for it, and it was the grace in request among 
the people he consorted with. At seventeen he 
came into possession of his immense fortune, and 
for three or four years he abandoned himself to a 
life of pleasure, so called. His constitution was 
then exhausted, and he ‘ brought up,’ as they term 
it. He changed his field of action, he married a 





beautiful woman, and neglected her after six 
months; he became haut-ton, was exclusive in 
his habits ; in the world, but not of it, he bestows 
his favors on those only who are distinguished for 
fashion, or beauty, or talent, or a certain caste. 
Now it is a brilliant actress, opera singer, or ballet- 
dancer ; now a debutante in high life, and now the 
pretty wife of some confiding, working city mer- 
chant, whom accident has made the belle of a sea- 
son at a watering-place, like poor Mrs. Ryson. 
He likes eclat, and therefore he always marks as 
his prey such as are sparkling in sunshine.” 

“ But I am astonished that decent women 
should permit the advances of a man whose liber- 
tinism is so notorious as Rupert Reed's !” 

** My dear, innocent friend! I beg your pardon, 
and your sex’s, but when was reputed libertinism a 
bar to a man’s acceptance in society, provided he 
has a very large fortune, has an ultra and rather 
refined coxcombry, studies foreign conventional re- 
finements, and bears a name (that potent supreme 
charm in our democratic society !) that has be- 
longed to a fashionable dynasty for two or three 
Besides, there is, it must be acknow- 
ledged, some charm peculiar to the individual. I 
am inclined to think it has something to do with 


generations. 


There are certain men and 
certain women too, whose attractions are inexpli- 
This very Rupert Reed broke the heart 
and overclouded the destiny of a gifted young crea- 


animal magnetism. 
cable. 


ture as far above him as the stars are above us. 
The facts came to me mysteriously, and I cannot 
I never see 


communicate them. God help her! 


his bloodless cheek without thinking that the curse 
I heard her father utter is eating ‘ his life away !’” 

I hope my readers will not conclude that my 
friend and I are merely cold and curious observers, 
analyzing and depicting our fellow-creatures as 
coolly as a naturalist does a fish. It does not be- 
come me to speak of myself ; but of him I must say 
he has far more humanity than curiosity, far more 
of sorrow and pity than anger for human folly, and 
that excepting in his confidential communications 
with me, he maintained an apparent ignorance of 
the gossip in active circulation at Crescent Beach, 
in relation to poor little Mrs. Ryson and the reptile 
into whose web she was falling. I would forewarn 
my readers, too, against the trouble of looking on the 
map for Crescent Beach. It is only a name we 
have given to one of the sea-shores to which our 
citizens go down in herds during the hot summer 
months to refresh soul and body. Why not call 
things by their right names! Simply because we 
wish to invest with a slight veil of fiction cireum- 
stances which, having transpired some few years 
since, are already forgotten. 

As I parted from my friend, Mrs. Clinly joined 
me. Mrs. Clinly is astar of magnitude, though de- 
clining from the ascendant, she has been a beauty ; 
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was younger once—is now a grandmother—and 
very young and very handsome for a grandmother. 
She still hovers round the precincts of the world 
she once shone upon, and by no very violent ima- 
gination might be supposed to be a spirit con- 
demned to note and publish the follies in which she 
indulged, till they forsook her. 
very good-natured person, and so she is as far as 
an easy, careless deportment goes—a readiness to 
intreduce a fashionable stranger, to do an accept- 
able office for a prominent actor on this seene—to 
She 


has a quick recognition, and what seems a spon- 


impart a new fashion, or teach a new stitch. 


taneous smile for every passer-by, but when they 
have passed, listen, if you will, to her annotations— 
her treasured budget of private anecdotes—* They 
are pretty girls! but what a pity the men are shy 
of them!” 

“Shy of them! I 


at oe 
thing! 


have observed no such 
** Oh, they are, J assure you, on account of that 
old story about their mother; it is very wrong they 
should suffer for it, poor girls!” 
“‘ Lovely dress of Mrs. ——'s. My husband 
says, he had rather look at her dresses than pay 


for them. I suppose he could afford it as well as 


” 





poor Mr. 

** Just observe ” (behind her fan) “* Mrs. Rollins 
and Mrs. Smith when they meet,”’—the parties 
Mrs. Smith 
has mentioned some little thing Mrs. Rollins said 
about Mrs. John Buller. 
Mrs. 


pass us,—** they did not even bow. 


How are you to-day, 


Rollins?” she continued to that lady, who 





She is called a | 
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pert Reed. Iam sure I think none the worse of 
her—il faut l'amuser ; but repeated, I am made 
to appear 





what, you may imagine ;”’ and she 
writhed a mouth that had once been pretty, into 
an expression of bitter resentment. At this mo- 
ment, little Juliet came on the piazza, her face 
lightened, holding in one hand a btinch of fresh 
pond lilies (the exquisite lotus). “*O! your mamma 
has returned from her drive ; has she, my dear?” 
said Mrs. Clinly, who, if she had been Mrs. Ry- 
son’s recording angel, or accusing spirit, could not 
have kept a more exact watch over her move- 
ments. ‘* No,” replied Juliet, the passing ray of 
sunshine vanishing from her face ; ‘* do you think 
anything can have happened to mamma, Mrs. 
Clinly ?” 

** Oh, no, my dear,” replied Mrs. Clinly, with a 
sly smile that expressed more than one should have 
thought in the presence of that innocent child. 
** Mr. Rupert Reed is a very safe driver for your 
mother—in one sense,” she added, in a lowered 
voice, to Mrs, Rollins, who merely shrugged her 
shoulders, as if the insinuation were a very light 
matter. At this moment, Mrs. Duncan passed 


| along, dispersing at the right hand and the left all 


now approached us, and who I thought had, en 


passant, looked very much askance at Mrs. Smith. | 


“It’s a lovely day; did you bathe, Mrs. Rol- | 


lins ?” 

* No; I have been in my own room all day. I 
detest this living in public and going in herds that 
your people are so fond of!” 

‘Your people! dear Mrs. Rollins, are not my 
people your people?” 

‘‘ Not in feeling. No, I assure you, I have 
lived too long abroad to identify myself with them. 
One gets one’s tastes so changed, that one can 
They talk of spies 
all 


You must do as 


never be at ease here, I think. 


abroad—Lord bless me!—it seems you are 


spies here! 


there is no freedom. 
everybody else does, and say what everybody 
else says. If you express an opinion that differs 
from others, on character, religion, or what not, it 
is repeated and garbled! If this were done in 
society comme il faut in Europe, the repeater 
would be sacrificed. Depend on it, mesdames,” 
she concluded, shrugging her shoulders, and dart- 
ing a glance along the piazza, at the offending 


Mrs. Smith; “ this tittle-tattle belongs to demi- 


civilization. I made some chance remark about | accumulating where the moth of worldliness and 

that poor little Mrs. Ryson’s flirtation with Ru- | the rust of selfishness do not corrupt. But, as I 
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| everything. 


I have 
nothing special to tell of Mrs. Duncan, and yet I 
pause, as my memory goes back to that period as 


the lilies she had not given to little Juliet. 


if a good angel were passing by me. I wish I had 
the power to describe her, and to make others feel, 
Mrs. 


Duncan was somewhere on that stage of the pil- 


as I did then, the influence of her character. 


grimage of life between thirty and forty, when 
most women, if not worse by the experience of 
life have lost the freshness of their interest in it. 
Not so with dear Mrs. Duncan; she was as 
frank, fresh, confiding, and affectionate as a girl of 
sixteen, just—not from boarding-school ; no, there 
for the most part, there is a forcing process of 
world-experience, but—from a happy home. Mrs. 
Duncan reversed that ingenious chemical analysis 
that extracts poison from every earthly substance, 
and contrived to distil good from everybody and 
It seemed to me that her sunny face, 
by a mysterious and improved daguerreotype, 
marked on her heart every line of beauty and form 
On 
her heart—Mrs. Clinly was stamped the kind, all- 


of loveliness, and left the rest—refuse to her. 


admiring person she would fain be; Mrs. Rollins 
was the woman of keen sagacity, and enlarged 
horizon ; and little Mrs. Ryson the type of beauty 
and innocence. Mrs. Duncan was too unconven- 
tional to stand high with the aspirants to high 
fashion, of Crescent Beach. They spoke of her 
as a person laboring under some disqualification, 
as ‘ poor Mrs. Duncan.’ Poor! she was one of 


those rich ones whose treasures are every hour 
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was saying, Mrs. Duncan came floating towards us. 
She was a woman whose specific gravity would 
not have promised a floating motion, but no sylph 


unburdened spirit. She had a curly-headed boy 
in her arms, and two children running after her. 
She looked the type of loving charity. ‘ You are 


such a favorite with the children, Mrs. Duncan,” | 


said Mrs. Clinly. “I believe you keep them all 
in sugar-plums ?” 
“ Any how, she has not given us sugar-plums 


to-day,” said one of the children, bristling. ‘“ We | 


should not love some people, if they gave us all the 
sugar-plums in the world; should we, Jem?” add- 
ed the boy. The children at Crescent Beach were 
franker than their parents. 

“ There ’s your tea-bell ; away with you, boys,” 


said Mrs. Duncan, who perceived their words were | 


not segar-plums to Mrs. Clinly. “ It’s natural to 
me to love children,” she added, kissing them and 
pushing them off; ‘ their noise never troubles me ; 
there is a great difference in people about that ; 
some mind it.” 

‘Oh, it is an intolerable nuisance ! ” exclaimed 
Mrs. Rollins. ‘ There is no country, I believe, in 
the world, but this, where children are permitted 
en scene. But here, it is not men and women, but 
children, that are the actors on the world’s theatre. 
The drawing-room is a menagerie, and these 
young animals (whelps I won't call them) are ca- 
reering up and down, while the men and women 
are thrust to the wall.” 

This was an evil we all had suffered under at 
Cresceut Beach, and I believe all of us, excepting 
dear Mrs. Duncan, were ready to take up arms 


against this sea of children. “ I don’t know how | 
it is,” she said, ** in other countries. I have never | 


been there. My husband means to go as soon as 


he can arrange, but he has so many orphans un- 


der his care. It is not everybody you know, 


that is willing to be a guardian; it seems always | 


to fall on Mr. Duncan. Not but that it’s very 
pleasant ; there are three girls who dine with us 


every Sunday, not at all connected either, who | 
seem like our own children. But I hope the time | 


will come when wo can go. I may feel different- 
ly when I have seen as much of the world as 
Mrs. Rollins has. Now children do n’t disturb me, 
they are so happy here. It’s their vacation you 
know, and they must have a little range.” 

* But, dear Mrs. Duncan, their mothers are so 
shockingly negligent of them,” urged Mrs Rollins. 

“ Are they?” replied Mrs. Duncan, with the 
accent of one who does not accede, and will not 
contradict. “ I have not observed that. There are 
no dangers for them here to run into, and they 
come here for their health and diversion, and they 


are so happy. It’s healthy to be happy; don’t 
you thiuk so, Mrs. Rollins ?” 








| papa. 





“That may be,” replied Mrs. Rollins, ‘ but I 
have no notion that we are to be sacrificed to make 


| these little brats happy, or that they are any the 
moved lighter ; it was the buoyancy of a cheerful, | 


happier for it. I tell you, Mrs. Duncan, if you and 
your husband ever achieve that voyage to Europe, 
you will see the benefit of discipline and subordi- 
nation.” 

She walked off with the air of one who has ut- 
tered an undeniable truth. 

‘She is a very peculiar woman,” said Mrs. 
Duncan, “ but very agreeable—how much she has 
seen of the world !” 

** Rather too much,” said I. 

“Yes, she is very ill-natured,” said Mrs. 
Clinly. 

‘© Of course she has her own views,” said Mrs. 
Duncan, “ but I must think she is a good woman. 
She sits alone in her own room a great deal, and I 
don’t believe that any one who is not good likes to 
be alone.” 


Mrs. Clinly made no reply but walked to the 


_ end of the piazza, to explore (as I, perhaps un- 


justly, believed) the road by which Mrs. Ryson was 
to return. ‘“ Mrs. Clinly and Mrs. Rollins do not 
seem to like one another,” said Mrs. Duncan; 
“but I dare say they will in a few days, when 
they come to know one another better. I am not 
much accustomed to these public resorts, but it 


| appears to me that one of the uses of coming to 
_ them is to do away prejudices. Now there are 


people here of such different religions ; and poor 


| Mrs. Rollins,—some of the ladies think she has no 


religion at all, because somebody overheard her 
say, one day, that she ‘believed Mr. Horatio 
Smith had gone to (you know where), if 
there were such a place.’ Now, she reads her 
Bible every day, and of course she must believe 
there is the place she alluded to ” 

“ They are coming!” exclaimed Mrs. Clinly, 
returning to us, and interrupting Mrs. Duncan’s 
charitable speculations. 

** Who is coming ?”’ asked Mrs. Duncan. 

* Mrs. Ryson and her as 

Mrs. Duncan filled the hiatus according to her 
own honest impressions, and called out to Juliet, 
*‘Run, Juliet, love! there’s your mamma and 


ee 


Juliet did not run, but remained drooping, like 


| the beautiful lily she was picking to pieces. 


“ Dear child, do n’t spoil that lily,” said Mrs. 
Duncan, “ you know I gave them to you for your 
mamima’s hair.” 

‘*[ put mamma’s in water,” replied Juliet, “« and 
this I kept for myself,” and raising her eyes, 
which I thought were filled with tears, though a 
dim smile flitted over her lips, “ I think,” she add- 
ed, “it feels pretty much as I do.” 

“ Why, you dear little thing!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Duncan, “ are you not well? have you a head- 
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ache? Perhaps you have eaten something that 
does not agree with you.” 

Juliet slid away from the kind lady, without re- 
plying, and joined her mother, who had alighted 
at the end of the piazza, and, her arm in Rupert 
Reed's, was walking across it to the entrance door. 
Juliet said something in a low voice to her as they 
passed me. I did not hear her, but I was struck 
by Mrs. Ryson’s mounting color. I fancied Juliet 
had announced her father. 
withdrew her arm, and went with Juliet to her 
own apartment. 

At tea she appeared with her husband. 
sat opposite tome. Mrs. Clinly on my right hand. 
“ Qur vis-a-vis does not look quite as animated and 


| claimed, with a deep, inward laugh, peculiar to 


himself. ‘ There is,” he added, “ something 
either very naive, or frank, or daring, in some 
of our young ladies. I just heard Miss Lup- 
ton say to Ned Bristol, after whirling around with 


him in what we old-fashioned people should call a 


| very close embrace, ‘ Now, Mr. Bristol, why can’t 


Mrs. Ryson hastily | 


you waltz like Rupert Reed. 
me! 


You come too near 
and you put your arm too far round!’ 
Waltzing may sanctify such remonstrances, but I 
fancy if Miss Lupton were to make these elegant 


| remarks to a gentleman sitting by her, her father 


They | 


| be.’ 


excited as we sometimes see her,” she whispered ; | 


and added, aloud, to her husband, “ do you find | 


Mrs. Ryson improving ?” 
‘* Not as I expected,” replied Mr. Ryson, “1 


have been laughing at her for getting the blues at | 


Crescent Beach. 


To me, this is sth a delightful | 


change from the city, that I am half intoxicated 


with spirits.” And so it appeared, for he went on 


talking in a Joud voice with the gentlemen around | 
him, about the city-news, the arrival of the steam- | 
er, the rise of corn, ete., etc., while his pretty wife | 


sat by him, languid and listless. 

But a change had come over her, when two 
hours after I saw her in the drawing-room. 
had added some pretty decorations to her dress, 


might feel bound to call him out. Oh, Lord! 
‘what we are we know, but not what we shall 
I once thought the freedom of our young 
women guaranteed their purity.” 

* You think differently now ?” 

‘““T would not trust to freedom alone. ‘Those 
must be well broken animals that require neither 
reins nor blinders. And reins, surely, are of no use 
where such a mother as Mrs. Lupton holds them.” 

‘* Anne, my love,” she said, as Bristol left 
her daughter to seek another partner, * you are 
quite right, Bristol does not waltz comme il faut. 
Mr. Reed,” she said, ‘* I am half a mind to ask you 
to waltz with Anne ; entre nous, I infinitely pre- 


| fer she should waltz only with married men ; and 


She | 


her celor was heightened, and I saw that her hus- | 


band felt a pleasurable and natural vanity, as, 
when leading her into the room, he heard her 
pointed out to some new comers as the prettiest 
woman at Crescent Beach. He walked up and 
down the room, his wife on one side, and Juliet on 
the other, a proud and happy maa. 
you like it here, my child,” he said. 

** Not half so well as at home, papa.” 

“You don’t? You are the girl for my money! 
Sut why, in the name of reason, do you not like 
it, Juliet ? it seems to me you children have it all 
your own way.” 


*“*How do 


“1 do not have it at all my own way,” said | 


Juliet. ‘“ Before we came to Crescent Beach I 
was always with mamma, and mamma loved me 
better than any one, and now 1. 





** Hush, Juliet,” said her mother ; “* what non- 
sense you are talking. It was high time we 
should leave home, you were getting so selfish as 
to think I must be wholly devoted to you——body 
and soul.” 

“Oh, my dear Juliet, you must not be selfish ; 
there is nothing so disagreeable as selfishness !” 
said the loving step-father. after, in the 
shuffling up of the company, I found myself on 
the sofa with the Rysons. Robert Liston, who 
had been one of a circle round the waltzers, took 
achair beside me. ‘ Young America!” he ex- 


Soon 





you waltz so——-so differently from people in gene- 
ral.” Reed bowed to the compliment, and took 
out Miss Anne; and the chary mother has the 
pleasure of seeing her waltz with the most fash- 
ionable man inthe room. I think little Juliet, 
who had nestled close to me, had, without under- 
standing the purport of my friend’s remarks, a sort 
of feeling of his meaning, or perhaps it was the 
instinct given to the weakest creatures, by which 
they detect the presence of an enemy ; for, soon 
after, when Rupert Reed asked her mother to 
waltz, the child said, impulsively, ‘Oh, don’t, 
mamma—do n’t !” 

** Juliet!” said her mother, in a tone of deep 
displeasure, and then turning to her husband, she 
added, “ Mr. Ryson does not dance, and he is so 
seldom here, that much as I love waltzing I shall 
not waltz to-night.” There was a false tone in 
the voice—poor lady! her path had become a de- 
vious one. 

** Oh, Mary !” said the good-natured husband, 
“waltz with Mr. Reed, by all means, if you like 
it Live and let live, Mr. Reed, that’s my rule. I 
will go on the piazza, in the meantime, and smoke 
a cigar.’ He went, and escaped many a whisper 
that might have enlightened him, as his wife went 
the giddy round with a glowing cheek and down- 
cast eye. 

The next evening, just before sunset, I saw 
little Juliet sitting pensive and alone on the piazza, 
as I was crossing it to go down to the beach for 
my usual evening walk. I asked her to come with 
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me, and she expressed her acquiescence by taking 
my hand and kissing it with a grace and gentle- 
ness that marked all she did. ‘ This is a beauti- 
ful vesper-service, Juliet,” I said, as we paced 
along over the compacted sands, from which the 
waves had just retreated. ‘ Vesper-service ! what 
I explained. She 
was silent for a few moments, while her fine hazel 


eye turned to the horizon, along which the black 


does that mean?” she asked. 


clouds lay like gigantic structures, castle and 
tower. 
seemed to sink down into a field of fire that lit up 
these black masses, so that they shone like the 
temples of Peru, with their golden friezes, and in- 
crustations of amethysts, rubies and sapphires. 
The heavens were tinged to the very zenith with 


gold, and red shading off to the faintest rose color ; | 


and the ocean, as far as we could see it, reflected 
the ruddy light. 


I felt the child’s delicate little fingers pressing | 


my hand more closely, she instinctively paused 
and gazed on the lines of surf, as the green arches 
rose, careering on, one after another, and threw 
off their bright crests. Juliet stood, as if entranced, 
and then turned her eyes to me, and would have 
spoken, but her hab.tual timidity overcame her im- 
pulse. 

«“ What is it Juliet,” I asked, “ you were going 
to say something to me ?” 
“‘ Yes,” 


« After you spoke of the vesper-service, I remem- 


said she, re-assured by my manner. 


bered mother took me once to a vesper-service, 
and I was thinking how much better was the 
ocean than the organ; and it seems to me,” she 
added, turning her eager gaze to the feathery 
clouds, ‘ as if there were millions of angels stand- 
ing there, where the sun went down, and I can 
hear—almost, I mean—soft, low music coming 
from them, like a response to those deep ocean 


sounds. 


when I walked here alone, but your speaking of the | 


vesper-service made me understand them better !” 


I said nothing. I would not encourage the 
imaginations of this child of seven years—I dared 
not repress them. I felt then—I feel now—that 
she may have held communion with the angel that 
stood before her Father’s face. I never saw any- 
thing human so angelic! We had already walk- 
ed beyond the usual limit of the strollers on the 
beach, we paused again and looked oceanward, as 
those are wont to do who feel its mysterious charm. 
Troops of the little beach-bird, were chasing their 
prey, as the last refluent wave left it on the sand, 
where there was scarcely water enough to wet 
their claws, and yet enough to reflect the brilliant 
dyes of the sky, so that it looked as if they were 
running over a pearly pavement, and as the crest- 
ed wave met them they spread their wings and 
mounted over them—‘ skill triumphing over 


The sky kindled around the sun, and he | 





| around, and found we were not alone. 





I have had some such thoughts before, | 





might!’ I thought. 
another thought. 


My little companion had 
« My cousin died last spring,” 


she said. My cousin Sally Vere. I loved Sally 


dearly—these birds make me think of her—so she 
rose over all the waves that came against her.” — 
The child’s voice tremnbled as she added, “I have 
nobody now, Sally is gone !” 

** Nobody, my dear Juliet! your mamma?” 

** Oh yes, indeed, mamma ; but, since we came 
here, mamma ” her voice faltered, and she 
paused. 

* Your mamma is very much occupied here,” I 
said, ** and so isevery one. You will soon go home 
and then you will have your mamma all to your- 
self again; but it is time for us to turn, there is 
the evening star shining through that rosy haze 
—we are alone on the beach.” We turned 

Retracing 
our steps for a few yards we met Mrs. Ryson and 
Rupert Reed. "They were neither of them habitual 
pedestrians, aff were both evidently in that sort 
of absorption which makes one unmindfal of time 
or space. Juliet sprang towards her mother. 
“Come home, mamma,” she said, “do come 
home, it ’s late—come home with me.” 

It was evident, that Mrs Ryson felt a sudden re- 
vulsion in the tide of her feelings at the unexpect- 
ed meeting with her child. She stood still for a 
half moment and looked around her like one that 
grasped the brink of a precipice, and then recovering 
herself she repulsed the little girl not ungently, and 


said, * Finish your walk with that lady, my dear; 


I shall be up directly.” Juliet returned to my 


| side, but she walked on silently and languidly, and 
| often looking back. 


After a short time, she drew 
a long breath as if relieved from a pressure, and 
said, ** Mamma has turned about—I do not like 
that Mr. Rupert Reed ; do you?” 

I answered heartily, “* No, I do not.” 

* And yet,” she resumed, “ I should like him, 
if it were not he you are laughing at me—I 
mean if any one else did what he does I should 
like him. He has given mamma the loveliest 
little case of perfumes, and a beautiful cross. I 
ain sure it is he, for you know he is the only per- 
son mamma seems to know very well here; but 
perhaps I should not tell it—I have no one to talk 
to here, and I told you before I thought ; and I am 
afraid mamma would not like it, for she has packed 
the things quite away at the bottom of her trunk !” 

“O!” thought I, “ are these things thrown in- 
to the scale with protestations and flatteries to buy 
a woman !—a wife!—a mother! My country- 
women! you have been marked for your purity, 
your conjugal virtue, your maternal devotion ; 
you have been held worthy guardians of a holier 
temple than that kept by the ancient vestals—the 
temple of married love and purity. Be careful 
that you enter it with a full sense of its high 
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‘a duties, its inappreciable happiness, and infinite re- | overspread her face. Mrs. Duncan did not seem 
z wards. Keep your faith unsullied by a disloyal | to observe it. She was the most unsuspicious of | 
iy wish or thought, it will be the brightest jewel of | mortals. ‘ How do you go to town,” she asked ; 
he your immortal crown. Let your virtues be as a | “ there is no coach on Sunday.” 
— circle of fire around you, that the serpent, in the | ** No, [ am going in a private conveyance.” 
ve form of a libertine, dare not approach. If he come ** Alone! that’s not pleasant. Would you not 
adorned with foreign graces, accomplishments and | like to have my husband go with you? He goes 
refinements, he is still the reptile whose touch de- | .at any rate, to-morrow. I’I] run and speak to him.” 
ne files. Do not admit him to your houses, nor tole- * No, no, don’t, I am not going alone. Mr. 
he rate him in your society! Resist the flood of for- | Reed—is—has offered to drive me—he is going to ‘ 
A eign follies and vices, flowing in upon our simpler, | town on his way home.” Mrs. Ryson turned ( 
I purer and fresher civilization! Do not degrade | away with a hasty farewell, and Mrs. Duncan ) 
_ yourselves to the level of foreign princesses and called after her. ‘* Where is Juliet, 1 want to tell < 
= duchesses, who, when the glare of their position | the dear child how glad I am to have her for a ‘ 
dn vanishes, are lower than the weak, tempted, and little while.” 
-_ betrayed wretches of our streets, whom you would “She is bathing,” replied Mrs. Ryson, “she is 
ed spurn from your thresholds.” | not quite well; I thought she wanted it, and I 
ing . * * * * persuaded her, much against her will.” ( 
- A few days passed on; Mr. Ryson had gone to As she left us, “ It’s a pity, it’s a pity she goes ? 
= the South on business, and consequently his fre- | "P with that man ! ° exclaimed Mrs. Duncan, in : ) 
quent runs to Crescent Beach were suspended. the voice of a sorrowing angel ; “not that there is 
me Mrs. Rysou seemed to lose all sense of observation | 82Y real harm in it, but I fear some observations : 
on in her absorption with her lover——as I am sorry to | will be made. Everybody here is not charitable !” 
— say Rupert Reed was called, by some of the ladies She touched my arm and pointed to the end of the 
at Crescent Beach—who, if Mrs. Ryson had been | Piazza. There stood Rupert Reed’s equipage, his § 
ll on the brink of the grave with a fever, would not | liveried servant, and Reed himself biting his nails ) f 
have spoken lightly of it; and yet the abyss | with impatience. 
hee yawning before her—and oh, how to be closed !— | I know not what 1 should have replied to Mrs. 5 
- was infinitely worse, more hopeless than the | Duncan. Just at this moment our attention was 
ing grave. It was impossible to see her without feel- attracted by an unusual noise atthe beach. It ¢ 
and ine an interest in her fate. She was not yet five | W@8 the bathing hour, and there was some com- 
var: andtwenty. Her face did not indicate strength of | motion there—shrill screams mingled with the ( | 
my dhmeaisnen tonk 16 tak the positive beauty of perfect booming of the waves. In a moment the Beach- ( ; 
= symmetry and coloring, and added to this a certain | W480", (the vehicle was so called that conveyed ( 
wee sweetness, affectionateness and dependence, not the bathers to and fro,) came driving up at most \ | 
- quite weakness, that seemed to appeal to your pro- unusual speed, followed by people half dressed, or | l} 
like tection. The coctedaces of innocence otill hung | @ bathing dresses. Something had happened, 5 ay i 
about her, giving charm to the whole, like the | S°me cause of general consternation. The alarm ( 7 
fading light of the sinking sun. Besides, she was spread, the people who were gathering in the draw- | 
him, the mother of Juliet—this should have exorcised ing-room prepared for church, poured on to the » 4 
= an evil spirit ! piazza. At this moment, veiled, and shrinking | : 
" : It was about ten o’clock Sunday morning, when from observation, Mrs. Ryson came through the ) i 
lies 7 ; oats ioe 5 | 
I Iwas walking with Mrs. Duncan on the piazza. front casranee, Phe ee had reached the steps, 5 i] 
; sas Mrs. Duncan is the person in the world of whom if I and amidst exclamations of horror, the dead, crown- ) 
a had a favor to ask (without any claim but my want) ed —_ ™ tr Juliet gto ee of it. The } | 
alk I should have asked it. So, I presume, thought Mrs. crowd pueees » the mother saw her child, uttered a it 
Ryson, for she came from her room and said, “I Piercing shriek, and fainted on the floor . : 
Por am obliged, Mrs. Duncan, to go suddenly to town Every measure was taken to restore life, but in 
kr” to see a relative who is ill. I may be detained a VY!" No — — — how = accident had 
day or two. Will you be kind enough to take happened. Several ladies had seen Juliet go in; | 
a a charge of Juliet ?’ ? some had held her by the hand. The surf wasnot t 
buy “Qh, certainly, I shall be delighted, my husband particularly strong, and no one had apprehended ‘ | 
my and I both think she is the sweetest child we ever danger. No one had missed her till the man-bather . 
eg saw. I think it quite an honor to be entrusted with | we her aaa tesa cieien : 7 Peon 
alten her. If I had had such a daughter, I should have She er oom “ si : wa a a ai sad 
arr * been but a worshipper of idols; I could think of mother's honor, and passed to immortality. 
reful ) nothing else.” “ O not when the death -prayer is said, a 
hich Me ‘ Mrs. Ryson’s eyes were suddenly raised for the | riot iaid, & | 
. y | first time. They fell again, and a deadly paleness Its beauty in our hearts.” ( ) 
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FROM THE CHINESE OF THE SHI-KING. 


BY CALEB LYON, OF LYONSDALE. 


Bewotp yon river flowing fair, 
Through reedy shores of emerald green ; 
Thus is our Prince with virtues rare 

. Adorned, as man is seldom seen. 


As putient hands make rubies shine, 
Till they reflect the noontide ray; 
His laws with gentleness refine, 
And drive a people’s wrongs away. 


There ’s none like him so worthy fame, 
Whose eyes for others woes are wet; 
He toils to win a virtuous name, 

That through all time we’ll not forget. 
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BY THE 


GrorGce Sanp’s books can hardly be noticed like 
other books. It seems vapid to speak of the 
amusement to be found in them,—of the genius of 
the author,—of the interest of particular charac- 
ters. ‘They aim so obviously at something beyond 
all this, that we are compelled to view them as 
the author views them—in the light of moral en- 


GEORGE SAND AND THE JOURNEYMAN JOINER.* 


gines; levers intended to upturn society ; medi- | 


cines through whose efficacy diseases in the body 
politic are to be healed ; oracles whose decisions, 


though dim and vague, and ofttimes seemingly 


contradictory, are to be received with deference, | 


if not implicitly obeyed. We pay them the com- | 


pliment of examination rather than mere perusal. 
We treat them as we do a schoolmaster who 
comes to us highly recommended—endeavoring to 
sift their pretensions without encroaching upon 
their dignity ; we interrogate them firmly, but 


EDITOR. 





genius, we call their creations French nature, be- 
cause they must know what they are talking 
about, although we do not. Sue describes Fleur 
de Marie as the purest of human angels, though 
he gives us to understand, at the same time, that 
she has lived a life which the experience of all 
time has shown to be the most thoroughly de- 
grading and destroying to heart and soul, mind 
and body, of all the varieties of sin and shame. 
Madame George Sand makes the Savinienne, in 
the book before us, ‘* beautiful as one of Raphael's 
virgins, with the same regularity of features, and 
the same expression of a calm and noble sweet- 
ness,” having, “‘in her look the feeling of an an- 
gelic strength,” *‘ the sweetness of Paradise in her 
voice and in her eyes,” and with all this, the virtue 


| and dignity of a Roman matron of Rome’s best 


with respect. ‘This we owe to the acknowledged | 
mitted murder in their table-brawls, and in all 


genius of the author ; to her taste, her cultivation, 
her uncommon power of language; and, above 


all, to her solemn declaration that the good of her | 


fellow-creatures is her sole end and aim, the im- 
petus of all her labors. 

With a sincere sense of this obligation to Ma- 
dame George Sand, we have given the work with 


days ;—yet a tavern-keeper for the freemasons or 
companions of the trades-unions—men who com- 


other respects conducted themselves as such men 
might. ‘These impossible pictures we call French, 
because they are at least nothing else, and they 
are drawn by people of unmistakable ability. 


| But we cannot consider them edifying, to say the 


whose title we began our article an attentive pe- | 


rusal ; dwelling on its long disquisitions and follow- 
ing with some effort its details of the masonic 
trades-unions of France ; and we are constrained to 
pronounce it a dull book, spite of much beautiful 
description, and some interesting scenes exhibiting 
distinctive phases of French life and character. 
Traits of our common universal nature are rare in 
this as in other works by the same author. Every- 
body who is anything, in her novels, is French ; 
that is to say, our high idea of the genius and 
power of the author makes us accept them as 
French people, though we know that they are en- 
tirely different and apart from all specimens of 
humanity that have ever come under our know- 
ledge. Mons. Engene Sue and Madame George 
Sand agree curiously in some of their ideal deline- 
ations of character ; and as they are both people of 


* Tue JouRNEYMAN JoINER: or the Companion of the 


{ : 

‘ Tour of France. By George Sand. Translated by Francis 
% Geo. Shaw. New-York: Wm. H. Graham, Tribune Build- 
%) ings, 
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The gist of this book seems to be to show how 
worthy a common mechanic may be of the pro- 
found and devoted affection of a young lady of 
high family, exquisite cultivation and uncommon 
talent—a proposition which we should be far from 
disputing in the abstract, but which, put as a prac- 
tical question, we consider the silliest in the world. 
If men and women were only ideal, such unions 
would be quite natural and proper—but then house- 
carpenters would not be needed. Even in our 
present ‘ visible diurnal sphere ,’—this world of com- 
monplaces and compromises,—we concede readily 
that a house-carpenter of noble sentiments and vir- 
tuous character would make a far better husband 
than a rouvé of whatever rank or breeding. But 
we should be slow to believe that the said house- 
carpenter, allowing him all the wonderful qualities 
of Pierre Huguenin, would be as well suited to a 
young lady like Yseult de Villepreux, as a worthy 
young gentleman of something near her own 
standing in society. If married life consisted in a 
few hours every day passed in exalted conversa- 
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tion in a well-furnished and elegant library, sur- 
rounded by objects of art and vertu, and the car- 
penter were—oh, stumbling if!—a suitable com- 
panion for these hours, we should not have a word 


to say, except to encourage all our Yseults to fol- | 
But as | 
life is something very different, and as our phoenix | 
of a carpenter would probably put his knife in the | 
salt, or wipe his lips with the table-cloth, or object 
to much toilet labor, or smoke in the parlor, or | 


low out their leadings in all such cases. 


keep his boots in the bed-room, we cannot but 
think he might become exceedingly disagreeable, 
with all his virtue. Then as phcenixes are unique, 
his mother and sisters could hardly be prodigies 
too; and the fastidious Yseult must either consent 
to odious and unprofitable association with them, 
or the exalted carpenter must ‘ individualize ’ him- 
self (a favorite term) to the exclusion of his 


natural relations—a course which, in our old- | 
fashioned estimate of morals, would make such a | 
hole in his tissue of virtues, as not all the sophis- | 


tical cobwebs in the world could mend. He 
might tell us he had ‘ outgrown’ his family, 
(another favorite phrase,) we should none the less 
set him down as a cold-hearted egotist, who had 
pursued his own pleasure and ambition irrespec- 
tive of true goodness. 


A mere hint of the obvious practical result of the | 
carrying out of the said theory of marriage, is quite | 


sufficient to suggest the destructive effects to be 
produced on society considered as a body having 
Utter isolation and 
cousequent selfish misery, would be the fruit of 


relations aud dependences. 


marriages contracted on principles entirely irres- 


pective of any persons besides the individuals whom 
sympathy might draw together. However beau- 
tiful such marriages may appear in their place in 
certain theories, a very ordinary degree of observa- 
tion is required to convince any unprejudiced mind, 
that in real life they conduce neither to happiness 
nor to virtue. Equally one-sided and inexpedient 
do we consider the notions respecting divorce put 
forth in these books, as far as we understand them. 
Marriages are every day contracted with a thought- 
lessness, a forgetfulness of the principles that should 
actuate rational beings in an affair of life-long im- 
portance—a total lack of all that deserves the 
name of attachment; to make it easy for such 
marriages to be dissolved would—to say nothing of 
the direct prohibition of our Saviour, who “ knew 
what was in man,”—practically nullify the insti- 
tution of marriage, and throw society into a con- 
fusion and horror which in the worst days of the 
worst marriages, or even among the most barbar- 
ous ations, has never yet been equalled. It is sure- 
ly not profitable for a moralist to throw upon the 
‘institutions of society,’ the blame which ought to 
fall upon individual lack of virtue, consideration, 
self-control and magnanimity. We shall consider 
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| Madame George Sand as doing a far better work 
| for her sex and for her race if she will show us a 
| : . 7 

| woman, or a married pair, suffering under the 


miseries which belong to an_ ill-assorted mar- 
riage, with a true and generous forgetfulness 
of self, a lowly spirit of pious submission for the 
sake of the promise to the “ pure in heart,” the 
* meek,” the “ long-sullering,” the * peace ma- 
kers.” A romantic self-renunciation is often the 
theme of George Sand; a religious one would 
prove a better reinedy for the ills of life than any at 
which she has yet seemed to aim. ‘The serious 
tone in which she treats everything, leads us to 
hope that her reflections, which are evidently the 


result of genuine and not fictitious impressions as to 


| the ills of life, may yet lead her to recognize the 


only true and simple remedy for them all, as far 
as the individual is coucerned—such an acceptance 
of Christ as shall lead tq self-control, generous @on- 
struction of the motives of others, appreciation of 
their trials and difficulties, willingness to suffer for 
the right, tender compassion for weakness, and 
patience under wrongs however inexcusable. The 
influence of such qualities is irresistible. ‘The rea- 
son why quarrels are ever life-long, is that neither 
| party fully possesses these qualities. ‘The reason 
why human misery is ever intolerable, is that it is 
not attempted to cure it by means of such ; for the 
least and lowest result of their possession is the 
power of postponing this world to the next ; of liv- 
mg upon the future, renouncing “ the life that now 
is; though a more complete subjection to the 
law of Christ has the promise of this life also. 
We can but glance at the thoughts which are 
The talent 
and even genius, of the writer is most obvious ; aud 


suggested by the reading of this book. 


there is a certain awe attending the contempla- 
tion of genius, as of beauty, which bids us beware 
with what intent we approach it in the spirit of 
criticism. But something more even than genius 
is required for the production of philosophical no- 
vels ; and it becomes the well-principled writer to 
examine long and anxiously into the true scope 
and bearing of the views and maxims which he is 
about to disseminate in this form. Especially 
should he hesitate about attacking thus any of the 
institutions which have been adopted by common 
consent for the well-being of society, since the 
darts which, if wrapt in dull essays, would fall 
harmless to the ground, will find their way, wing- 
ed with fancy and pointed by wit, directly to the 
susceptible young heart, there to remain for good or 
evil. ‘To send them at random, therefore, to show 
one’s skill, or maliciously, to revenge one’s-self up- 
on society for what we judge to have been its in- 
justice towards us, were a deadly sin, and it is one 
which we are far from charging upon this writer, 
who avows a serious aim, and claims the credit of 


a benevolent one. We are willing to allow her 
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honesty, but we must believe she has thus far mis- | 
taken her vocation. She is powerful to pull down, | 
but her suggestions as to re-building we look upon | 
'T’o discredit the | 


institution of marriage, because some individuals of 


as uupracticable, and happily so. 


unrenewed hearts and roving imaginations and un- 


governed passions, find misery in it, would be as 


wise, in our view, as to leave off building houses 
because some one in passing had been hurt by a 


brick falling on his head, which brick he had him- 


self caused to fall by some act of ignorance or | 
presumption. So to advocate a complete forget- | 
fulness of every natural tie, every habit and preju- | 
dice, all those powerful, imperative associations on 
which so much of the enjoyment of daily life de- | 
pends, in forming a connection the happiness of | 
which must be made up of correspondences and 


harmonies very much depending upon these very 


things, seems no less insane, than to transplant a 
native of the tropies to Greenland, in order that he 
may there enjoy to the full the ice which he found | 
so refreshing under his burning sun ; or to show our | 
kindness toa New-Zealander by setting him down 
in the midst of London. 


While the suggestions of George Sand as to so- 


cial errors and abuses evince acute perception, her | 


notions of remedial measures seem to us futile, 
and almost childish, in their short-sightedness. 
Her own sorrows and errors fit her in part for the 
office she has chosen ; but she has not yet reached 
a point from which she can look back upon the 


past without passion, and passion is a bad adviser. | 
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Wisdom implies coolness and impartiality ; breadth 
of views is the fruit of maturity of experience, and 
can hardly be expected while the sting of experi- 
ence is still rankling. We willingly class her with 
the seekers after truth, but cannot concede to her 
a place among discoverers. And herein lies the 
source of the mischief which we conceive her works 
to be doing in the community. Notions in reality 
crude and narrow, seem, in the light of her genius and 
expressive power, full of generous, all-embracing 
humanity, and remedial wisdom. Young and ardent 
minds, fascinated by her grace, her noble senti- 
ments, her tenderness, her sympathy with all those 
passionate feelings in which so many young peo- 
ple believe happiness to consist, adopt her as a 
leader, promising glorious things, and able by her 
great gifts to aid in the accomplishment of what 
she promises. Next to the pleasure of talking 
about one’s-self to a sympathizing listener, is the 
expression of one’s secret thoughts by another and 
a superior mind. It is the gratification of egotism 
without the shame. It is fostering the favorite 
passions, without the counterbalancing sense of 
danger. George Sand is the unsuspected flatterer 
of all who are discontented with their own lot, and 
who find gratification in shifting the responsibility 
from themselves to society and its institutions and 
abuses. As such we cannot consider her a safe 
companion for youthful or excitable minds. Wheth- 
er a profitable one for any, may admit of serious 
doubt. 





THE PEASANT’S LAMENT, 





BY DAVID RICE; M.D. 





TuatT dark-eyed maiden, I view her yet, 
And her angel form shall ne'er forget ; 

Nor those glossy locks of raven hair, 
Hung round her bosom so pure and fair :— 
Still of the blush on her dimpled cheek, 


And the coral lip does mem’ry speak. 


Ah! we’ve strolled alone at twilight’s hour, 
And wandered forth to the woodland bower; 
Yes! oft in the stilly hours of night, 

Bathed in her pale, poetic light, 

Hand in hand by some playful stream, 


We '’ve told our loves in the moonlight beam. 


{’ve heard her voice in the merry choir, 
Sweet as the notes of a seraph’s lyre ; 

Soft as the gentle zephyr’s breath,— 

But now 't is hushed by the chill of death! 
Her spirit dwells where the planets burn, 


Her body sleeps ’neath the solemn urn. 


I saw her stretched on the bed of death, 

Her bosom heaved with its anguished breath ; 
The damps of the grave stood on her brow, 
(Lifeless and cold as an iceberg now.) 

From her once fair cheek the crimson fled, 


And back to its God her spirit sped. 
* * « * * * 
Oft when my daily toil is done, 


I hie away to her guardian stone, 

To drop a tear cn the flowerets there, 

And hush my grief by a silent prayer ;— 
Sleep on! sleep on! ‘neath the willow tree, 


That shades the spot where thine ashes be. 


The gayest birds of the smiling spring, 
Shall hover o’er and a requiem sing ; 
The brightest flowers of May-day bloom, 
A garland spread o’er thy sacred tomb ; 


And round this heart shall thy mem’ry twine 





As clings to the oak the tender vine. 
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GOLDEN HAIR OF CHRISTINA, 


BY REDWOOD FISHER. 


In the City of Hamburg, in the year 1812, when 
the armies of Napoleon were on their march to 
Russia, an American citizen had taken up his re- 


sidence in a private family, consisting of a hus- | 


band and wife, and two daughters—the eldest in 
her nineteenth, and the youngest in her fifteenth 
year. 

Nothing could exceed the comfort of this abode. 
The husband, a retired merchant, was a man of 
much urbanity and good sense ; and his lady, 
though past the meridian of life, had lost but 
little of that fine fresh color, that lovely com- 
plexion, so common in Europe, which preserves 
the appearance of youth, and imparts a charm to 
But it 
was not alone her personal charms, or her cheerful 


features far from being critically beautiful. 


smile and courteous manners, which inspired all 
who knew this excellent woman with an affection 
and respect little short of devotion. She was pos- 
sessed of a heart alive to every refined sympathy, 
and a mind well stored, not only with the choicest 
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of the rich literature of her own country, but with 
some of the best poetry of Italy and France, and 
a knowledge of some of the Engiish classics. 
From such a mother it will readily be believed 
that her daughters could not fail to have imbibed 
principles and feelings of a high order; and a deli- 


| cacy and refinement of behavior altogether above 


the station in which they lived at the time to 
which reference is made. 
Wilhelmina, the eldest, was indeed highly-ac- 


| complished ; and though by no means what could 


be called a beauty, had, like her mother, a sweet- 
ness of temper and character, winning the affec- 
tions of all who came within their influence. She 
was an exquisite musician, and in the family con- 
certs, in which the father joined on his violincello, 
and the mother on the piano, Wilhelmina played 
the harp, and her sister the tambourine. 

Nothing can be more delightful than those 
What 


a blessing is a cultivated taste for music! Among 


family concerts, so common in Germany. 
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\A b, the enjoyments of the far-famed Arcadia, if we | beauty, and, above all, enamored of those luxuriant 
? / may believe Polybius, music is one of the principal | golden locks which covered her like a sunset 
ingredients—for says that author, “ All men know | cloud when their wavy length was suffered to fall 
that in Arcadia the children are early taught to | around her. 
perform hymns and songs composed in honor of How far this charge was just will be seen in the 
their gods and heroes; and that when they have | sequel, which will also account to the reader for 
learned the music of Timotheus and Philosenus, | this somewhat minute analysis of her character. 
they assemble yearly in the public theatres, danc- | | Marshal Davoust, Prinee of Eckmuhl, had been 
ing with emulation to the sound of flutes, and act- | for some time the military governor of Hamburg, 
ing in games adapted to their tender years. The | which had been attached to France in what was 
Arcadians, even in their private feasts, never em- | called the ‘ Department des bouches de I’ Elbe.’ 
ploy hirelings, but each man sings in his turn, and | [t was during the arbitrary sway of this ‘ butcher,’ 
their music is genuine and perfect. What people | as he was called by the Germans, that our young 
. have been more celebrated for their piety, haman- | American, happy in the delightful residence he had 
: ity, and hospitality ?” | chosen, was wiling away his time, unconscious of 
= Family concerts have the most elevating, the | his danger in daily intercourse with the lovely child 
> most refining tendency ; promoting in an eminent | —_as he was wont to call her—the enchanting 
S degree that exquisite love aud domestic attach- | Christina. 
ment, which fills the heart when it is most sus- | I[t was the fate of the writer to be a resident of 
= ceptible, most alive to pure and holy sensations. | Hamburg at the same time, and to be well ac- 
SS So it was in the family of Mr. E , for a quainted with his young countryman, whom he 
— more happy group than that which assembled at | frequently visited, and through whom he became 
— his fireside could nowhere be found. From the | jntimate in the family of Mr. E ‘ 
a most rational and enlivening conversations, it was Day after day, week after week, month after 
ed 





their custom, almost every evening, at about the 
hour of nine, to commence with some of the soul- 
stirring music for which the German composers 
are so celebrated. 

But there was in this group a yet more fasci- 
nating attraction, in Christina, the youngest daugh- 





month passed away, while the French armies were 


in motion for the grand contemplated attack upon 


ter ; whose loveliness possessed charms that lan- | 


guage fails to portray. It was not that she was of 
matchless beauty, in form, feature, and complexion 
— it was not that her full, flowing locks rivalled those 
of Berenice, of which Jupiter is said to have form- 
ed a heavenly constellation! The power she pos- 
sessed over the hearts of others, was due to no 
physical charms. <A perfect model for the sculp- 
tor, it was not till she speke in a syren voice, 


More than one hundred thousand men 
of that grand army passed through Hamburg, and 
the most rigid police watched with an eagle eye 
everything that transpired. 


Moscow. 


No words are adequate to describe the cruelties 


| that were practised by the French tyrant, whose 
_ control as military governor was supreme ; and 


who lost no opportunity of distressing the inhabi- 
tants of that devoted city. 

It is not within our present scope to enlarge on 
this point, else facts are almost without number to 
prove, that a more inhuman tyrant never existed 


| than Marshal Davoust ; who was created Prince 


t with which was music itself, that the very soul of the | of Eckmuhl! for his ferocity in the wars with 
e, and listener was entranced. | which Napoleon had desolated Europe, that he 

Her perceptions were instantaneous—she seem- | might be styled the greatest general of the age! 
slievec 


nbibed 


ed instinctively to know everything that was pass- 
ing around her; and, though yet a child, was 


“ What millions died that Cesar might be great!” 


a deli- never at fault upon any topic of conversation. In | Napoleon had issued a decree, making it death 
above one thing only was she thought to be deficient. So to correspond with England ; and the books and 
me to much did she delight in every species of gaiety, so | papers of every suspected merchant were seized 

sprightly, so lively were the sallies of her innocent | by the police, his counting-house shut up, and him- 
ily-ac- wit—so volatile her spirits, that she could never fix self imprisoned. Among the first who was arrest- 


| could 


her mind to any serious study. What she knew, 


i] 


ed under this decree was a Mr. Schroeder; the fact 
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sweet- seemed to have come from intuition. of his having written letters to England, in the 
» affec- Thus, though it was impossible to resist her love- | course of his business, was established, and he was 
». She liness, she was charged with a want of that deli- | condemned to death. Davoust had signed his 
ly a cate sensibility, that pure and holy feeling, so indis- | death-warrant, but before he could be executed, 
cello, 





the law required that it should be also signed by 
the commandant of marine ; this he positively re- 
fused, saying, that if Mr. S were to suffer 


pensible a requisite in the female heart. It is easy 
to accuse those who are possessed of unusual ad- 
vantages of the sin of self-worship, and those 
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those who sought to disparage the fair Christina, repre- | death, there would be no end to similar procedure, y, 
What sented her as intoxicated with her own grace and | as he did not doubt more than half the merchants  (\y: 
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of the city were in the same predicament ; and be- | 
lieving, as he did, that the emperor had no other 


design than to obtain money as a ransom, he | 


would wait further orders from Napoleon. The 
consequence was, that Mr. S 
prisoner to Paris. 


was sent a 


While this case was pending, a similar charge | 


was made against Mr. E ; the gens d’armes 
entered his house, made him prisoner, and com- 


mitted him to close confinement. 


It is impossible to describe the change of scene | 


in this devoted family after this arrest. Nor is it 
necessary to attempt it—the reader will readily 
believe that such a scene must baffle all descrip- 
tion. The mother bore the torture with a dignity 
which was above all praise. Wilhelmina, the 
eldest daughter, could not be comforted ; she was 
taken seriously ill and confined for a long time to 
her bed. Christina, on the contrary, though she 
often burst into a paroxysm of tears, would regain 
her natural spirits at seasons, appearing to confirm 
the opinion that she was deficient in feeling. 

The strictest orders had been given, that no 
member, male or female, of the family of an ac- 
cused person, snould have access to him during his 
confinement ; nor was he allowed to communicate 
with any one, in any manner whatever. In seve- 
ral instances, where our enquiries had been made, 
relatives had been arrested and placed under the 
surveillance of the police ! 

For some weeks, Mr. E had been in close 
confinement, without tidings from him of any kind 


Search was immediately made in every part of 
the house, but she could not be found. Day suc- 
ceeded to day, and notwithstanding that applica- 
tion was made to the police, advertisemeuts in- 
serted in all the newspapers, and every private 
search made, no trace could be had of the lovely 
child ! 





There came sometimes to the house an aged 
Jew, ostensibly to buy old clothes, but really to get 
an occasional good repast, and to tell what he 
knew of the gossip of the day. Old Issachar was 
well known to all the family, and was permitted to 
come and go at his pleasure. He had been fre- 
quently questioned since the arrest of Mr. E., but 
he always shook his head, wrung his hands, and, 
exhibited by signs that he knew nothing; could 
divine nothing, and that he could not converse on 
the painful subject. 

One day, about six weeks after the arrest of Mr. 
¥., as Issachar was about quitting the house, he 
perceived a young Frenchman standing at a short 
distance down the street. There was something 
in his manner which induced the Israelite to be- 
lieve himself to be the object of the young man’s 
close observation ; continuing therefore to approach 
him, Issachar kept on his way, but he was suffered 
to pass without any notice, and proceeded to his 
humble home. He had not, however, been long 
within, before a loud rap at the door announced an 
officer of the police, who demanded if a Jew re- 
sided there answering toa minute description given 
of Issachar—but gave noname. At first all know- 
ledge was denied of any such person, but upon an 
intimation being given that the house would be 
searched, Issachar made his appearance, when he 
was told by the officer to follow him. He was ta- 


_ ken to a bureau d’ arrondissement, or ward office of 


the police, where to his astonishment he found in 


_ the seat of authority the very person he had pass- 
having reached his family, the wife and eldest | 
daughter being reduced almost to despair ; when | 
one day, at dinner, Christina did not appear. | 


ed in the street on his return home. All persons 
were dismissed, and the following dialogue held in 
the German language. “ What is your namo?” 
*Tssachar.” ‘ What your religion?” “ A Jew.” 
‘What your occupation?” ‘ A vender of old 
clothes.” ‘ Do you know Mr. E., who has been 


| arrested for corresponding with England?” «TI 


| youngest daughter?” 


At one time it was feared she had been en- | 
ticed away by a French officer,—some of whom | 


had visited in the family—but this could not well 
have happened without discovery; at another, 


gone, no one could tell whither, and her mother 
and sister were inconsolable. 

But Christina ! where indeed was she? 

From the moment that her father was arrested, 
she had determined at every hazard to fly to him, 
to bear with him the incarceration to which he 
was doomed, and if possible lighten the burthen 
under which he must be suffering. But how ac- 
complish this? Whither should she go to gain 
any the slightest information upon which she 
could act? 


have been at his house.” “ Do you know his 
“TI have seen her.” 
*“ What is her name?” “Christina.” “ Listen 
to what I have to say to you, and answer with 
your life for its performance, without communicat- 
ing with one human being but the young lady her- 


self. You will be watched by the police, and can- 
some equally unsatisfactory conjecture would be | 


made ; but all alike ended in vain, Christina was | 


not escape.” 

* Take this letter and place it privately in the 
hands of the lady Christina. Depart at once, and 
obey at your peril.” Well knowing the conse- 


| quences of not complying, the Jew took the letter 


| 


and conveyed it privately to Christina, who, imme- 
diately breaking the seal, read as follows: 

“If the youngest daughter of Mr. E. has the 
courage to call at the Rémischen Keiser, to-mor- 
row morning at ten o’clock, unattended, and in- 
quire for Monsieur F., she may hear from her fa- 
ther, provided the strictest secrecy is observed. 
She will be required to take an oath that no know- 
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¢, informant spoken ; but in an instant they were re- | proaching their house. Wilhelmina descended, 
3 duced to ashes. and soon discovered by his countenance that he 
Y Reassured when the fatal letters no longer exist- | had something important to communicate. Wild 
So 
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ledge whatever of this letter or its contents is pos- 
sessed by any human being through her agency. 

“The Rémischen Keiser, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
Meantime Miss Christina is under the surveillance 
of the Police.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation, Christina com- 
mitted the letter te the flames, and on the follow- 
ing morning at the appointed hour repaired to the 
well-known inn, the Rémischen Keiser. 

On enquiring as directed, she was shown into 
an elegant saloon, and requested to be seated, that 
Mons. F. would wait upon her in a moment. It 
is scarcely necessary to say she was under great 
excitement ; alone, and without any knowledge of 
the person who had summoned her to the inter- 
view—that interview to procure her information of 
a beloved parent, confined under a charge which, 
if substantiated, might take his life. She herself a 
fugitive from her beloved mother and sister, who 
could not know, even were she perinitted to go to 
her father, what had become of her ; and worst of 
all, might not the writer of the letter be an impos- 
tor? All these thoughts were passing rapidly 
through her mind when a gentleman, whose face 
she thought she had before seen, entered the room 
“ My dear 
madam,” said he, “ although you may have some 


bowing in the most respectful manner. 


acquaintance with my person, I cannot promise 
myself that your knowledge of me extends far- 
ther, but to me your person and character have 
long been known. [f live in the vicinity of your 
father’s residence, and have long sought for an in- 
troduction to your family, that I might throw my- 
self at your feet.” 

“ T will not insult you by taking advantage of 
your present situation to urge the claims of a stran- 
ger to your confidence. I propose to give you 
stronger evidence of the feelings with which my 
Madam. I am a 
commissary of police ; the life of your father is in 
my hands—here are the letters which have been 
found in his office—letters, madam, to England, 
with their replies. 


heart is filled towards you. 


I place them at your disposi- 
tion, and there is the fire, but first I must demand 
from you the solemn oath that everything relating 
to this interview is yet known only to yourself; 
and that whatever may hereafter transpire must 
never pass your lips, or in any other manner be 
made known to a human being; for from this mo- 
ment I have placed my life at your disposal. A 
discovery of my procedure would be instant death 
to me.” 

Overcome with this generous conduct, Christina 
knelt down and took a solemn oath, that all should 
forever remain confined to her own bosom ; the 
papers were given to her, and too truly had her 
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ed, still she scarcely knew what to say, when the 
‘* Madam,” said 
he, “if you have the courage to assume male at- 


stranger again addressed her. 


tire, to part with your beautiful hair, (perhaps the 
enamored F— had heard the charge of vanity 
urged against Christina,) and to be disguised as a 
lackey, you shall go to your father and remain 
with him, while it shall be my constant and un- 
ceasing aim to procure his release by application 
I have influential friends in Pa- 
ris, and thither I will proceed, as soon as you shall 
decide.” “I will fly to my father,” replied this he- 
roic girl ; ‘ cut off my hair, bronze my skin, or dis- 
guise me as you please. 


to the emperor. 


But may not my mother 
and sister know that I am in the arms of my dear 
father?” ‘No human being,” was the reply, 
‘* must know one word of what has passed between 
us, for from your father even, must it be sacredly 
concealed. Be not surprised that I should be will- 
ing thus to confide in you; for life without you 
would be insupportable, and any failure on your 
part to comply with your promise of secrecy would 
be fatal to us both. Choose then your part and 
confide in me.” The disguise was procured, the 
lovely, the cherished locks were shorn without a 
sigh, and that night found the new-made lackey in 
a cell adjoining that in which her father was con- 
fined. 

On the following day came the trial of her firm- 
ness. She was admitted to the cell of her father, 
His beard 

His fare 
was coarse, and his appetite had nearly failed him, 


but how changed was his appearance ! 
was long, and he was much emaciated. 


but Christina had nerved herself for the trial, and the 
day passed without any recognition, although the 
assiduous services of the new attendant attracted 
the attention and soothed the melancholy of the 
prisoner. Gradually he became accustomed to her 
attentions, and yielded to their gentle influence, 
although he seldom or never spoke, except to in- 
quire if others had been arrested, and what was 
the fate of Schroeder. Fearful lest her voice might 
betray her, Christina seldom addressed him, and 
when she did venture to speak, it was in a dis- 
guised tone. On one occasion only he spoke to 
Agitated beyond 


measure, she merely replied—* silence or death ; 7 


her of his wife and daughters. 


for she felt that on this topic she had no strength. 
‘Thus passed several weeks in distressing anxiety on 
the part of this wonderful girl, and the deepest 
sadness on that of the prisoner, who had neither 
justice nor pity to rely upon. ‘Three long months 
had elapsed since his arrest, when one day as the 
mother and Wilhelmina were seated at the win- 
dow of an upper chamber which commanded a 
view of the street, they discovered Issachar ap- 
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with expectation and hope, she sprang towards 
him, exclaiming, “ ‘Tell me, tell me! what of my 
father, or what of dear Christina?” 

“ Alas!” said the Jew, “I know nothing of 
either, but it is rumored throughout the city that 
Schreeder is released on the payment of 300,000 
marks banco, and I thought it would rejoice you 
to know it, that the emperor has changed the pun- 
ishment, and the life of your parent is safe.” 
** But what is to become of my dear father? he 
has no hundreds of thousands of marks with which 
to satiate the cupidity of the emperor!” 

Full of wo, Wilhelmina was about returning to 
her mother, when a knock was heard at the door, 
a rare occurrence now. Wilhelmina remained, 
thinking perhaps some more fortunate tidings 
might await her. 

In a few minutes a servant entered with a letter 
bearing the Paris post-mark. Wilhelmina flew 
with it to her mother, who instantly broke the seal 
and read these words : 

‘‘Dear Madam :—An order has just been sent 
from the chief of the police for the immediate ex- 
amination and trial of Monsieur E. Should no 
evidence be found against him, he will be forth- 
with discharged from prison. I have the honor to 
be, Yours, F.” 

It is difficult to describe the hopes and fears cre- 
ated by this letter. Wholly ignorant who was the 
writer, and equally without any knowledge of 
what proof might be found against the prisoner, 
new and painful feelings were awakened, though 
from the evidence it afforded that some one was 
interested for their dear husband and father, the 
mother and sister fell into each other’s arms, bath- 
ed in a flood of tears, a relief which they had not 
experienced for some time past. 

A week elapsed, when a stranger ealled at the 
house and obtained an interview with Mrs. E. 










‘“* Madam,” said the stranger, “I am from Paris, 
and bear to you favorable accounts of your un- 
happy husband. In a few days his case will be 
decided. Compose yourself, for I have ascertain- 
ed that there are no proofs against him; and the 
day that restores him to you, will also rejoice you 
by the re-appearance of yeur angelic daughter, to 
whose firmness and devotion you owe the life of 
your husband, since he would not have survived 
his captivity but for her soothing attentions.” 

During this communication, the parties had 
seated themselves, but the fond wife had only 
heard that there was no proof against her husband, 
when all consciousness left her, and by the time 
the stranger had concluded she had fainted. As- 
sistance being called for, Wilhelmina entered, and 
seeing the situation of her mother, concluded that 
fatal intelligence had been conveyed to her. Un- 
able to speak, she ran to her mother and fell as a 
lifeless corpse at her feet. It was sometime before 
the requisite aid could be procured. It, however, 
came at last, and when consciousness was fully 
restored to mother and daughter, the stranger 
again said, ‘* Ladies, I must now leave you, but 
you will ere long see me again, I trust, under cir- 
cumstances that will restore you to life and happi- 
ness.” 

Little further remains to be told. In a few days 
the family were all again assembled, filled with 
joy and gratitude, for the lost husband and daugh- 
ter were restored, and in due season, the little 
lackey and the deliverer of her father were united 
in holy wedlock. 

The golden hair of Christina, though not trans- 
lated to the face of heaven like the “Coma Be- 
renice,” was preserved as a sacred relic, and was 
ever after appealed to as abundant proof that Chris- 
tina with all her gaiety was not deficient in feel- 


ing. 





LINES TO A LADY. 


Dreamina, still dreaming, our life is a dreaming : 
Dimly we float down the current of time ; 

Shades of the evening, with golden stars gieaming, 
Waft us a thought of the heavenly clime! 

Faint in the west the red lights are dying, 
The silver moon sails through the still azure sky, 

Low through the tree-tops the soft winds are sighing ; 
Grim ‘neath their branches the calm shadows lie. 


Praying, soft praying, sweet music is stealing 
Dimly and dreamily through the still soul ; 

Gushing to gladness, the fountains of feeling 
Swell into rapture no power can control. 





Under the star-light how purely and thrillingly 
Goes up the prayer to the Giver of Good! 

How our wild spirits, like children, bow willingly ; 
Thoughts of the dark world no longer intrude. 


Hope to the weary !—Heaven seemeth no longer 

A far-distant goal, as in darkness we roam ; 
Praying in purity—Faith groweth stronger, 

Making us meet for our heavenly home. 
Never more dreaming—we wake to the present, 

Giving God thanks with the powers He has given ; 
Life is not weariness now—it is pleasant ; 

A temple that fits us to worship in Heaven. 

Wu. M. Briaes. 
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(See the Engraving.) 


RUIN, 


STEPS TO 


BY THE 


Our artist has designed, under this head, a scene 
which actually passed in our own neighborhood, at 
the West. As this 


word having been said of our floating recollections 


is a mere coincidence—-no 
of the occasion—we are disposed to make the pic- 
ture the ground of a little homily we would like to 


deliver ; premising, however, that we are far from 


DITOR. 


| moreover, under influences which led him to the 


believing such ‘steps’ more characteristic of the | 


West than of the East. 
assuredly produce similar results. everywhere. 


Like circumstances will 


We see in the engraving four men amusing 
themselves in a barn ;—two at cards, (high-low- 


jack, we may suppose,) another watching the 


opinion that all gaiety is sinful. 

Now we must pause ere we proceed, to enter a 
caveat agaiust the imputation that we are inimi- 
cal to a serious life. It is our heartfelt opinion 
that there is no other happy life; that no one has 
yet tasted happiness who doubts this, or has not 


tried it. What we would hint is, that this life is 


| an inward life, and that to force the outward ap- 


game, and the fourth raising to his lips a keg or | 


canteen, which we take leave to fear does not 
contain anything so innocent as Croton water. 
Through the open half-door we observe a church, 
and upon the winding pathway which leads to the 
sacred edifice, a funeral procession. 

This scene was imagined and conceived by the 


artist solely on the strength of his own knowledge 


and observation of human life in general, and as 


the first of a series expressive of the downward 
course of him who begins by neglecting duty for 
amusement and indulgence ; yet it is, as we said 


before, an actual transcript of reality; and we must 


pearance of it while the heart is unconvinced, is 
the way to make hypocrites and haters of all good 
things. It is a contradiction to the whole philoso- 
phy of human nature, to suppose that virtue will 
Even the Almighty Ruler 
has left the choice to our free-will, giving us at 


It 


is the sacred duty of parents to guard their chil- 


be the result of force. 
the same time the knowledge of good and evil. 


dren from habits which contravene the laws of 
God ; but when they set up severe and arbitrary 
rules of their own in addition, they run the risk of 
such consequences as I am about to describe. 
John Hinchley was a well-disposed boy, of con- 


| siderable quickness of intellect ; ruddy, bright-eyed, 


handsome and well-developed. He was a favorite 


in the neighborhood, and always invited to the 


| husking, the quilting, the raising, in short, all rus- 


give our recollections of this one scene in advance 


of the recitals which are to be illustrated by the | 


series of pictrres. 


tic merry-makings. Contrary to custom, his father 
often restrained him from accepting these invita- 


tions, insisting upon his accomplishing some piece 


There was a youth in a certain Western dis- | 


trict, the son of very strict parents, who had 
brought him up in what they certainly intended 


should be “the nurture and admonition of the | 


Lord.” 
and charged the master not to spare the rod if it 
was needed to make him a good boy; they made 
him attend Sabbath-school with unerring punctu- 
ality, remember every sermon’s text, and commit 
to memory a certain portion of Scripture every 
Sunday. While he was quite young, they allowed 
him to play, somewhat like other boys; but when 
he began to call himself a young man, he found 
his wish for amusement continually thwarted by 
his father, whose notions grew more and more 
rigid with the advance of years, and who was, 
229 


Talc | 


They sent him to school every winter, 


of work which was unfinished, and lecturing him 
severely upon the feelings which he sometimes 
exhibited when thus thwarted. Now John was a 
dutiful son, thus far, and particularly fond of his 


mother, who, though very strict, was milder than 


her husband, and would sometimes intercede, on 


| 
‘ 


occasions when the old man’s objurgations bore 


too hard upon the son. John was sometimes 


tempted to deceive both father and mother ; but to 


his credit be it spoken, his conscience punished’ 


him so severely for this, that he found such indul- 
gences cost more than they came to; and his 
thoughts turned rather to the best and earliest 
means of getting rid of parental restraint alto- 
gether. 

When he was about nineteen, a blacksmith who 
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2 THE UNION 


lived at some distance made him an offer of busi- 
ness, which his father thought too advantageous to 
be rejected; and John was sent to a new field of 
labor, with many earnest charges as to his walk 
and conversation. But there was a sad discre- 
pancy between the father’s exhortations and de- 
nunciations, and the circumstances of the case ; 
and John knew this. He knew that his father 
was perfectly well aware that the neighborhood to 
which he was going was a notedly vicious one, 
and that love of gain was the sole inducement in 
sending him. ‘This inconsistency—alas ! how com- 
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| love exerted its all-powerful sway ; and in spite 


of the tears of the wretched mother, John Hinch- 
| ley quarrelled with his father, and left the house 
under his curse, to return to Mary and liberty. 
| Before he was of age he had married M ary Hills, 
and become a partner of the dissolute blacksmith, 
who held out the only chance of living at all, though 
at the expense of all that makes life worth 
having. 


The young couple were really attached, and 


| had good qualities enough to have made their 


mon a one with the loudest talkers about morals— | 
completely neutralized the effect of the solemn | 
words with which old Hinchley dismissed his son ; | 


and although the mother’s tears were more effec- 
tual, she was weak in judgment, and so had not 
commanded the respect of her children as much 
as she had won their love. 

The blacksmith with whom John was to live, 
was a man of smooth outside, so smooth, indeed, 
that the young man, whose brain had been almost 


which he had been sighing, feared at first that he 
had fallen into hands no less rigid than his father’s, 
spite of the reputation of the place, which was 
called ‘ Hell-gate’ by the whole neighborhood 
But it was not long, before, happening to go into 
the shop at a very early hour, he found his em- 
ployer and another man, with haggard, anxious 


affection serve for a whole life’s quiet happiness, 
if the bosom-talisman of fixed principle had not 
been wanting. But children came-—means were 
scanty—home was uncomfortable—Mary _ be- 
came cross under penury and ill-health, while 
John’s wicked companions seemed jolly, and de- 


clared that they took the world very easy. Tho 


blacksmith was one of those sots who do their 


_ work well, and who manage, by the aid of an 
iron constitution, to keep up business and vice 


| together, for a time, deceiving both themselves 
turned by the prospect of the boundless liberty for | 


and others as to the final result. John imitated 
| his partner, but with inferior success. His health 


_ became disordered; his hand was unsteady ; his 


work did not please; high words often arose 


| between him and the more robust sinner. Friend- 
| ship cemented only by evil propensities is fleeting 


faces, and eyes bloodshot and fierce with passion, | 


liquor, and want of sleep, playing cards on a block 
in one corner, while ‘old Hills,’ and one or two 


aguoaeheien — been looking on, were lying drunk | joved the virtues of the drunkard’s daughter ! 
in various positions on the earthen floor. Disguise | 


was out of the question; the blacksmith was not | 


so much intoxicated as not to perceive that ex- 
cuses would be worse than useless; so he braved 
it out, and invited John to ‘ join in the fun.’ John 
did not join—then. 


From this time the seduction of the unfortunate | 


young man became a settled object with the | 


blacksmith and his companions ; and, to make his 
chance the worse, it so happened that old Hills— 


the most abandoned drunkard in the whole place | 


—had a pretty daughter, whose sad and downcast | the shop. The next day the funeral of his child 
eye interested John Hinchley far more than the | 


gayer glances of her companions. He became a | 


familiar visitor at her father’s, and soon found pity 


change to love as he witnessed the sufferings of | 


the young woman, who was really exemplary, as 
if incited by the vices of those around to practise 
the industry, self-denial and reserve which were so 
miserably deficient at ‘ Hell-gate.’ 


It was not long before John and Mary were | 


‘“ promised,” as they say in the country ; and dire 
was the wrath of John’s father at the news. He 
recalled his son, but it was too late. Home rule 
was over; new associations had been formed ; 
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as dew; and diseord added her fell torch to the 
remains of poor John’s happiness. 

Behold him now the fit companion of his fath- 
er-in-law—him! who had chosen Mary from all 
the world, because he pitied the wretchedness and 


From one degree of neglect to another—from un- 
kind words to absolute desertion—from finding 
the children a plague, to the loss of even instine- 
tive affection for them—he fell lower and lower ; 
until, while his eldest child was in the death- 
agony, he could not be persuaded to quit his game 
of cards. She died—he played on. In vain did 
the neighbors persuade and shame him ; he turned 
the adder’s deafness to their words. When night 
came he drank deeper than usual, and slept, the 
deep, swinish sleep of inebriation, on the floor of 


passed on its way to the burial-ground. There 
were John and his companions still at cards; 
/there was old Hills at his potations ; and while 
_ every body was crying shame upon them, they 
only clung the closer to the indulgences to which 
| alone their now degraded natures looked for 
happiness. 

Happiness! oh profane estimate! fatuity in- 
conceivable ! 


Guilt’s blunder, and the loudest laugh of hell * 


Wretchedness dogged the steps of John Hinch- 


_ley and his once lovely Mary ; poverty came 
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They have long ago ceased to take their place 


upon them, and “ want an armed man.” 
with others at meeting, or at the social gathering. 
Their children cannot go to school, for want of 
decent clothing ; their dwelling is falling down for 
very misery. Man can do nothing for them, 
since they have the art of turning even benevo- 
lence to poison. May God have mercy upon 
them, and upon all such! 

If we should be asked, in reference to our de- 
scription of John’s early training, how we would 
have had it changed ; whether we think it better 
that the stern father should have allowed his son 
to join in amusements that he disapproved,—we 
reply: that while we believe it the bounden duty 
of parents to restrain their children from participa- 
tion in whatever recreations may seem to them 
likely to prove injurious, we are sure it is equally 
incumbent on them to provide for them those 
which are innocent. And again, while parents 
are inexcusable if they allow disobedience in their 
children, they sin deeply if they require this obe- 


dience in any other than the spirit of love. Stern- 


ness, want of sympathy, and too great rigor of 
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ee 
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might have been preserved by watchful love, the 
care which springs from devoted affection, and 
the cheerfulness which every young heart craves. 
Good humor, vivacity, sympathy, benevolence, 
life ; 
especially is compulsory asceticism unfavorable to 


are not the fruits of an ascetic and more 


the cultivation of those amenities on which se 
much of the comfort, happiness and safety of life 
depends. 

The inconsistency which we notice in the con- 
duct of John Hinchley’s father, is a fruitful source 
of evil in education. The parent who is strict to 
little 


with the world, will yet show himself to be the 


excess as to many outward conformities 
slave of mammon, or the victim of evil tempers, 
or the petty tyrant—behind the scenes. How 
of the of 


young people is the direct fruit of a deficiency of 


much misconduct and unhappiness 


virtue, or sincere effort at virtue in their parents, 


is an awful thought for many of us. Let us 
never imagine that any outward strictness can 
atone for the want of that deep-seated and 


operative goodness, which alone has the pro- 
mise of Heaven’s blessing upon its efforts, its sacri- 


habits at home, drive many a youth to vice, who | fices and its hopes. 


THE 


NOVEL READER. 


(See the Engraving.) 


A severe Satire is here conveyed, and we think a 


wholesome one; for what can be more odious 
than awoman who is content to sit in ‘ un- 


womanly rags,’ while her home is the abode of 


We do not 


wonder that the husband, who seems just from his 


discomfort caused by her neglect ? 


workshop, should feel distressed and even angry ; 
but if we could whisper a word in his ear, we 
should advise him not to try harsh measures of re- 


form with his erring spouse. ‘Though we consider 


“FORGIVE 


“ Poratve our trespasses, as we forgive 
Those who against us trespass.’”’ Can we dare, 
O God of Love! to utter such a prayer, 
While in the spirit of revenge we live? 
Thou sinless One! who taught us thus to pray, 
And by thy pure example led the way, 


Meekly enduring insult, shame and death, 


lig. 


mannan ) 
( 
US OUR TRESPASSES.” 
Yet, murm’ring pardon with thy lutest breath. 
How shall our sinful, unforgiving hearts \ | 
Aspire to call thee Master, or to share it 
Thy blessed spirit, when we cannot bear ‘ i 
The burden that another's sin imparts. iy i 
Oh, as we hope to see thy face in heaven, Vx i} 
| Lord, teach us to forgive, that we may be forgiven! Vo 
J.A.C. ee 
ZVI WE 
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a thoughtless and absorbing habit of novel-reading 
next to a love of the bottle in its ruinous effects 
upon character and happiness, yet it would be 
coutrary to all experience to think violence would 
mend the matter. Speak gently to your poor wife, 
my friend ; let her see that you are grieved, and 
shame her by setting about some of those offices 
which she ought to have performed for your com- 
She is no woman if this course 


Try it! 


fort and her own. 
does not touch her heart! 
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OR, THE POOR SOMETIMES GRATEFUL. 


BY ELIZABETH 


Snow, snow, snow—two nights and a day has na- 
ture been weaving a mantle for the earth in place 
of her gorgeous robe of crimson and gold, the last 
shreds of which Boreas had torn off many weeks 
since. ‘The mantle is finished, the last flake added, 
and in its ample folds, sheep and shauties, and 
homeless wanderers are wrapped. 

The prosperous are rubbing their hands and 
chuckling at the prospect of grand sleighing, and 


high times; and the starving are congratulating 


| 
themselves at the thought of the few cents they | a great deal to do. Come, get up, get up,” at last 


will earn by removing the virgin drapery; and 
again leaving the stiffened earth unrobed, when in 
a low, damp, dirty cellar—* Dirtv, of course,” in- 
terrupted Miss Cavil, “ it is wonderful that poor 
folks are always so filthy and slovenly, to say no- 
thing of their little, mean, tricky, equivocating 
ways! Put them in a palace, and they ‘ll make a 
piggery of it in a week.” ‘ Dear Miss Cavil, does 
it ever occur to you how much time is occupied in 
keeping these palaces clean and orderly? And 
have you the least conception in what sort of places 
most of these filthy and slovenly folks draw their 
first breath? Verily, I fear if your childhood had 
been passed in such close proximity to the pigs, 
your palace of a home might be somewhat of a 
piggery too. Neat, orderly, we!l-to-do-in-the- 
world Miss Cavil, pity, I pray you, that portion of 
God's heritage that has been left uncultivated ; 
pity, but do not despise. Their disorder, inefficien- 
cy and deception are born of earthly circumstances | 


ee ie 
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| —their gratitude and faithfulness of heaven.” To 


resume what I wassaying when Miss Cavil so in- 
considerately interrupted me—in a low, damp, dirty 
cellar, with a light in her hand, so pale and sickly 
that itseems infected with the gloom it cannot 


_ dispel, kneels a woman beside a bundle of rags, on 


which lies a boy in so profound asleep, that shak- 
ing and calling are for some time unsuccessful in 


| awaking him. “ Jacky, Jacky, Jacky, sonny, up, 


up! the morning willsoon break, and you'll have 


_ produces a drowsy “a-a-y, do leave me be !” 


After several pressing invitations, he makes an ef- 
fort to rouse himself, and exclaims pettishly, “* Why, 
what makes you get me up now? taint mornin.” 
* No, sonny, but *t will be soon, and I want you 
to go down to Miss Gray’s. and clear away the 
snow afore she’s up. Wont that be a pretty niee 
trick to play her?” ‘ What, for nothin, mother?” 
asked the sleepy child. ‘* Yes, be sure, for Sally 
says—Sally what washes for her, you know; she 
says she’s wery poor. And taint for nothin nei- 
ther, Jacky.” ‘ Mother I wish you'd help me 
find my clothes, for I’m so sleepy, I can’t hardly 
do nothin. I could ’t sleep a wink the fore part of 
the night, my feet was so cold.” ‘ Here’s your 
warm shoes and stockings that Miss Gray give 
you, dear.’ ‘ And how could she buy ‘em, mo- 
ther, if she was so poor?” ‘She begged ’em from 
some of her rich acquaintances, and you know an- 
other is to give you acloak to-morrow.” ‘I wish I 
232 
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*\ had it to-day,” said Jacky. ‘“ O, well, dear, you | 
got a warm pair o’ mittens that you found in the | 
street, yesterday; I’m sure, sartin sure, Provi- 

dence dropped ’em for you, and they ‘ll keep your 

fingers from bein’ chilblained like Sam Hunt’s. 

Poor feller! can’t work no more till they ’re cured. 

If some rich gentleman had a thought to give him 

a pair o’ his cast-off gloves, it would a saved his 

losin a good many days’ work. ‘The rich aint so 
werry bad, only so werry thoughtless. ‘That’s a 
dear, darlin boy! hurry now, else she ‘Il have it done 
before you git there. And you know she sat up 
with little Libby, and held her hand when she was 
dyin, and closed her eyes when she was dead, the 
darlin child.” She paused and wiped the starting 
tears with the corner of her apron. ‘ And you 
know, Jacky, she promised when the days was 
longer, that you should be learnt writin and ci- 
pherin, and that ’ll make a man of you, and you'll 
be able to earn your own livin, and to help me and 
little Watty.” 
minute. 


‘* Yes, mother, I “ll be ready in a 
I’m sorry I was so long, mother, gettin 
awake, but my feet was so very cold in the night, | 
else I don’t think I would a been so stupid.” 
“ The darkness is only jist beginnin to go, dear, so | 
you ll be in time, and when you've shovelled 
away the snow nice and clean, afore her door, go 
to Mr. Larch’s; you know he told you to come, 
and then you'll have a little money to bring home 
to get breakfast. It’s better to work for bread 
than to beg for it, dear; and a nice hot breakfast 
I hope little Watty ‘ll sleep 
till you come home, so he may n’t feel his hunger.” | 


we ‘ll have together. 


‘| warrant he will, mother, for he’s a snorin now.” | 
“ Button up your jacket close, dear, and you'll | 
find in one o’ your pockets a piece o’ bread, that 
Now 
youre all ready, sonny, run, and don’t forget 
your shovel.” 

Off ran the light-hearted, and light-clad urchin, 
with no part of his body secured from the cold but 
his hands and feet. 


I saved for you last night from my supper. 


Through his tattered gar- 
ments the wind gambolled, and sported so freely, 
that he might have addressed it as the frogs did 
the boys. 


Oh! if the rich gave of their abundance, in 
proportion to what the poor give of their lack, 
what an increase of comfort would there be! 

It was Christmas morning, when little Jacky 
set out on his cold run to Miss Gray’s. Christmas 
holidays! with mince-pies, and crullers, 
dough-nuts ; 


and 
and, first of all, family gatherings. 
What is the delight ye bring to the busy housewife, 
anticipating the smacking lips, and glistening 
eyes which bear testimony to her well-arranged 
dinner ; or to the joyous child, borrowing the largest 
‘ stocking in the house, and guessing, as he hangs it 
3) up, what Santa Claus will bring to fill it, com- 
, pared with that of the poor laborer in the mental | 
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field, with wasted frame, and nerves unstrung! 
Still, with the welcome rest, what memories come 
How like Old Mortality 
do these anniversaries deepen the inscription on 


of other, brighter days! 


the graves of the past, and clear away the rank 
grass which had well nigh hidden them from our 
view ! 

Miss Gray, or, as her scholars affectionately 
valled her, Aunty, earned her living by keeping a 
small school, in every point of view—-small scho- 
lars, a very small number of them, for whose tui- 
tion she received a very small remuneration. 
There was not the least prospect that either of 
these circumstances would become enlarged ; for 
her ideas on the subject of education were ex- 
ceedingly outlandish. Miss Gray would some- 
times express herself after the following manner, 
when she met with a listener of congenial senti- 
ments ; * Is it not surprising, that sensible, Chris- 
I doubt 


whether ambition, in its mad career, ever suffered 


tian people, talk of generous ambition ? 


one generous impulse to spring up beneath its 
tread. It seems to be forgotten that emulation 
is included in the dark catalogue of the works of 
the flesh.” 

‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’ in- 
culcates the teacher, and in the next moment— 
‘Children strive to get up; study hard that you 
may get above the others, especially that stupid 
dunce, who always misses his lessons; when, 
perhaps, physical inability, not wilfulness, has been 
the cause of his failure.” 

The atmosphere of love which pervaded her 
tiny establishment, developed, but did not form 
the young germs. Knowledge was made desi- 
rable, not to place the possessor above others, but 
for its intrinsic worth. Ignorance was to be 
avoided as a positive evil, not because it would in- 
sure the world’s contempt. Virtue should not be 
considered a graceful drapery, put on for the ad- 
miration of the world; but a robe of righteousness, 
without which the spiritual nature must become 
chilled and torpid. 

It may be supposed, that a desire to carry out 
these principles in the present steamboat and rail- 
road times, would insure little worldly success ; 
but the few pupils Miss Gray had, were warmly 
attached to her, spite of their parents’ discontent, 
sometimes expressed before them, that the school 
teacher was too easy; she didn’t make the 
scholars afraid of her. 

That little blue-eyed girl upon her knee is the 
most refractory of her pupils, but she is beginning 
to fix her attention on the pictures she is showing 
to her, and to induce her to let another little girl, 
with whom she is always quarrelling, look at them 
also. See! she has become so interested in the 
story that her arm is thrown round her enemy’s 


neck, and sho is pointing out to her something new 
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THE UNION 


in the picture ; and, with the joy of a discoverer, 


neck, and is stroking and kissing her cheek. ‘The 
law of love is producing its invariabe results. 

Miss Gray had many little preparations to make 
for her expected visit to a friend with whom she 
always spent the day, and who, though poor, al- 
ways contrived—honestly—to have a neat, and, 
to the abstemious guest, a luxurious dinner. So 
she rose early, opened a shutter, and peeped out ; 
when, to her surprise, she discovered little Jacky 
leaning on his shovel, and listening to Peter Mur- 
phy, who had begun to remove the snow. “ And 
what d’ye mane, ye little spalpeen, to be middlin’ 
with my work.” ‘ My mother sent me,” said the 
boy. ‘*And what if she deed, if Miss Cray 
deed n't invike ye? sorra till ye. And ye may 
rin hame a little faster than ye cum, and till your 
mother that she’s a mane woman to be staling 
the brid out o’ my childer’s mouths.” “ My 
mother did n't do no sich thing,” sobbed out the 
disappointed child. ‘ And aint it to stale the brid 
out o’ their mouths, when ye take the work out 
o my hands that would a bought ‘em brid?” 
The boy continued to sob, and repeat, “ She did n't. 
I say she did n’t; and I wasn’t goin’ to git any- 
thin’ for the shovellin’.” “ Arrah, my honey, and 
is it Peter Murphy, ould enough to be your 
father, that ye think ’s green enough to be bam- 
boozled with the like o’ that. Whew—wh-ew,” 
and he raised such an unearthly shout, while he 
flourished his shovel ominously, that the discom- 
fited boy was glad to retreat, and leave him un- 
disputed master of the field. Miss Gray ran down 
stuirs, to prevent, if possible, the victory of might, 
when an unexpected scene presented itself, 
Jacky was lying on his back, a few yards from 
Peter, who looked as if he had jumped into the 
wrong skin, and was meditating a leap out of it. 
She stood for a moment, expecting to see the boy 
rise. ‘There he lay, as motionless as the shovel at 


his feet. Before Miss Gray reached him, Peter | 


had recovered from his fright, and was bending 
over him, and entreating him with the kindest 


Hibernicisms to rise. ‘ Arrah, me darling of a | 


jewel, open your eyes jist, and stand on your fate, 
and till me if ye can’t move. Ah! by the Powers, 


ye shall have the job all till yourself.” Then fol- | 


lowed a loud halloo; but Jacky was not within 


! 
hearing, and entreaties and vociferations were 


alike unheeded. ‘ This is a bad business,” ex- 
very bad business, Peter! If you will assist me, 
we will lift him into my house.” And is it as- 
sisting you, and me the raison of it all?” cried the 
conscience-stricken fellow, as he raised the child 
tenderly in his arms, while the large tears rolled 
down his bronzed cheeks ; and, before a word was 
uttered, he was off for a physician. ‘To the ques- 


MAGAZINE. 





| tion, whether the injury were a serious one, he 
she is drawing her arm closer round the child's 


shrugged his shoulders, gave a look that could not 
be misunderstood, and enjoined perfect quietness. 
Powerful remedies at length restored the boy to 
partial consciousness—his lips moved ; and Miss 
Gray, as she bent her ear down, caught an almost 
inaudible whisper: ‘* Mother,—mother,—mother.” 
* What do you want, Jacky? what is it, dear?” 
** Mother,—mother,—mother,” was again uttered, 
like an infant’s first lispings. Miss Gray beckoned 
to Peter, and left the room. He followed, with as 
wo-begone un aspect as if he had been summoned 
to receive sentence ; and, anticipating a natural re- 
quest, he broke forth: “ I’Il go any lingth to sarve 
you or the boy, Miss Cray ; but all the gowld in the 
biggest mine that iver was dug would n’t tempt 
me to carry sich tidings till her.” His fears were 
groundless ; he was only required to ask a neigh- 
bor to take Miss Gray’s place as nurse, while she 
went on her sad errand to Mrs. Pringle. Peter's 
excessive remorse led her to imagine that his harsh 
words had been followed by a blow, but she knew 
not how to get at the truth. At length she asked, 
* Did you see him fall, Peter?” “I deed. A 
big spalpeen turned the corner, sure, jist as the boy 
did, and knocked him flat as you seed, and niver 
stopped to mind the damage, but rin’d off” ** Ts that 
the truth?” “The throoth! and may I niver 
see St. Bridget—me mother’s own saint—nor the 
blissed Virgin, if the throoth is n't jist what I’ve 
tould you.” And, as if intended more for his own 
ear than his auditors, he added, “ But bad loock 
to the hour that brought the tears to his eyes, and 
previnted his minding what was in the road.” 
His questioner said no more, but settled down, in 
the conviction that he was addicted to those tricky, 
equivocating ways which Miss Cavil mentioned. 
Miss Gray found the poor mother suffering with 
anxiety, and hunger. Jacky was always so punc- 
tual, and he knew they would have nothing to 
eat till he returned. Little Watty was awake, 
and, as his mother feared, felt his hunger, and 
could not understand why he might not have a 
piece of bread, instead of the advice to shut up 
his peepers, and go to sleep again. Kind, conside- 


'raie Aunty, having some experience in such 


scenes, had provided herself with what made her 
particularly welcome to the famishing child ; but 
Mrs. Pringle’s bodily wants were forgotten in grief 
for her suffering boy, who she feared might be 


| beyond suffering before she reached him. “ Little 
claimed Miss Gray, in a melancholy tone. “ A | 


did I think that I was sendied him straight to his 
grave, when I hurried him off this mornin—poor, 
dear Jacky.” And she took Watty in her arms, 
with a huge piece of molasses gingerbread in his 
hand, and wrapping about him a tattered blanket- 
shawl, said she was ready. ‘ Ready! with no- 
thing to keep you from freezing !” exclaimed Miss 
Gray, as she took from behind the door something 
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\) that had once been called a cloak, and beneath it, | house many friends, who became so interested in 
from the same nail, a straw bonnet, which the | Jacky’s story, that they contributed various nice 
fingers of ‘Time had been busily employed in pull- | articles, beyond her reach; and one, who had 
ing apart. ‘I'hus equipped, they proceeded—Miss | made a large fortune by ship-building, finding the 
Gray often relieving Mrs. Pringle of her heavy | boy had a mechanical turn, put him to school, 
burden. and afterwards apprenticed him to learn his own 
It was a thrilling meeting between the mother | trade. 
and child. She seated herself quietly beside him, Peter, always ready to do anything for the sick 
gazed on his pale face and half-closed lids, with- | child, was fully repaid for all the time he had lost 
out even touching the little hand that lay so | —and be it remembered that the poor man’s time 
temptingly before her, until the same whispered, is his bread—by finding that his statements were 
melancholy sound—the only one he had uttered— | corroborated by Jacky’s own words, and that all 
fell upon her ear, and unsealed the heart’s deep | suspicion of his brutality was removed. So sin- 
fountain of love. In the lowest breath, she re- | cere was the poor fellow’s repentance, that no one 
( sponded, ‘* Mother's sonny-- mother’s own sonny,” | had the heart to warn him against unnecessary 
and the eyes slowly opened, and the cold lips re- | rudeness, even when fearing an invasion of his 
turned the gentle pressure, which could no longer _ rights. 
be restrained. Mrs. Pringle, when in process of time she 
For many weeks, night and day, the mother | emerged from the low, damp, dirty cellar, to a 
> "7 . 
watched, wept, and prayed, and not until after comfortable second-story room—though never cele- 
many mouths did she cease to fear, that with pro- | brated for order and neatness—became a very 
longed life, idiocy would be his portion. tolerably tidy person, and often was she heard to 
The teacher's holidays bore little of the holiday | exclaim, ‘* Marcy knows what would a become a 
character, but, fortunately, they brought to her | Jacky, if it had n’t a been for his fall.” 
( 
) AUTUMN 
L } Le 4 4 ‘ 
/ 
BY R. H. STODDARD. 
AuTuMN has come at last, Buttoned up tight to the chin, 
The heavens are clear and cold, Their caps turned over their ears, 
The grass is fading, the leaves Running to warm themselves, 
Are rubious colored and gold ; Their eyes overflowing with tears 
The > ng 2¥V > 2 e 
{ Phe bans lons among the vines, the ears Oh! the autumn days are pleasant and fine, 
: , “ning now, : 
ee ee And then there ’s the autumn night, 
And apples and pears, with cheeks of red, = z a 
D f ty NE PN The comforts of home and hearth, 
> 10 B ougN. cae - 
rop from the loacec 5 The circle of faces bright. 
The weather grows cold, the frost Kate sits in the corner peeping through 
In the morning whitens the ground ; Her es at little Joe ; 
The winds are gusty and bold And Will is piling the fagots on, 
Swaggering, sweeping round, His face in a ruddy glow. 
8 ing the withered trees, , 
pores: dep ea Our eldest, Isabel, ’s sitting, 
Chasing the rustling leaves, s 
SI loud ‘ With Ruth a sewing away; 
. gv id in stormy glee a ve 
nae aes et —— Mother beside em is knitting, 
8 g il P enves. ae . 
Seren ae ees Singing an olden lay ; 
Men run in the village street, The poet the while ’s in dreams, 
Brisk i’ th’ biting weather Building castles in air, 
Ss - , ~ 
Stamping to warm their feet, Writing a simple song, 
Rubbing their hands together— Or reading a volume rare. 
] saucy wind it is! : 
nd . So the autumn days and nights, 
Pinching their noses blue, : ee 
. ae Glide on in frolic and cheer, 
How they shiver and shake i’ th’ cold, , ; : 
( nod wat thoy "ve lanahinn, toot They ’re worth all others beside, 
/ t they ‘re laug g, too? 1, ° 
wis ) The festal time of the year. 
The women and girls at home Oh! the autumn, the autumn times, 
Are crowding around the hearth ; The pleasant autumn times ; 
¥ r 
S) ‘he boys are playing out doors, There is naught in the year so sweet, 
v Shouting aloud in their mirth. As the merry old autumn times. 
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THE EMIGRANT MAIDEN. 


POETRY BY MISS ELIZA RITCHIE. — MUSIC BY MISS ANNE SLOMAN. 
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She hath swept by the blushing coral’s home, By the sea-bird’s rocky cave, And a 


ah 





cold-er sky now hangs its dome O’erthe Emigrant Maiden’s 














Il. 
Oh! ask not why she left that land 
Which is called the brave and free, 
When poverty took her by the hand, 
It led her across the sea. 
She drenmed that wealth and joy were far 
Beyond the Atlantic wave ; 
And the soft pure light of her morning star 
Is set in a foreign grave. 


grave. 
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BOOKS OF THE 


Wesster’s Octavo DicTionaRy, REVISED. Harper & 


Brothers. 


We have here—in a handsome octavo volume of nearly | 


1400 pages—a thoroughly-revised and much-enlarged edi- 
tion of this great work. All the words embraced in the new 
edition in the quarto form are now to be found in this, and 
the whole has been re-stereotyped, and beautifully printed 
upon a new set of plates. 


lege—with the aid of many scientific gentlemen, each at 


tending to the technology of his own particular branch—has 


given as much value to this edition as was ever included in 
the same bulk of dictionary matter. It would seem as if 
nothing had been forgotten, The origin, orthography, pro- 
a synopsis of words differently pronounced by different au- 
thorities ; a vocabulary giving the pronunciation of modern 
geographical names, and Walker’s Key to the pronunciation 
of classical and scripture names. There is also the new fea- 


ture of a synonymy, if we may so designate the addition— 


under each of the importa ds,—of t listof | _. 
; of Che taportant worde,—of an extended list of | pointment and death—have deep lessons, what shall we say 


others having the same general import, out of which a 
selection may be made. Thus, under the word suPERIORITY 
we have “ preeminence; excellence ; predominance ; prev:- 
lence ; ascendency; odds; advantage ’—and so on through- 
out the language. 


saving machinery for authors, and all who take pen in hand 


to express thoughts for the benefit of others. To young | low price of twenty-five cents per copy 
. 7 — 


writers, especially, we commend this means of attaining 
grace, variety, and copiousness of diction. 


In the adoption of new words, and the rejection of useless 


old ones, much cautious and enlightened discrimination has 


been exercised. All antiquated words necessary to the full 
understanding of the great fathers of English literature, are 
of course retained ; and accordingly we find in this octavo 
edition many which have been omitted in other modern dic- 
tionaries. Those familiar household words so much in 
vogue among the best English writers of the present day, 
find place here too; and we know of no source to which 
professional writers may more advantageously apply for 
pure Saxon English terms and modes of expression, too apt 
to be lost and forgotten among the multitude of naturalized 
words from ancient and foreign languages — more high- 
sounding, perhaps, but not half so true to the spirit of our 
own tongue. 

As to the alterations made by Dr. Webster in the spelling 
of the language, many of them have been, after a twelve 
years’ trial, abandoned as impracticable; and for those 
which are retained in the present edition, we must confess 
that excellent reasons are given. The omission of the sup- 
plemental u in all words like color, favor, etc., is obviously 
an improvement, but we shall always consider the word 
Suviour as an exception—feeling sacred associations tu be 
far more precious than analogy. Center and theater go 
hard with us, and so does meter, though we own that diam- 


& 


Professor Goodrich of Yale Col- | 


Here is a most convenient and labor- | 





MONTH. 


etre would look rather awkward. On the whole, this ap- 
pears t+ us an exceedingly intelligent and liberal Dictionary, 
and one calculated admirably to supply the common needs, 
both of private and professional students. 


Tue Botrite—-1n E1ieut Piates, by George Cruikshank. 
Published for the Artist, by D. Bogue, London; Wiley & 
Putnam, New-York; and J. Sands, Sydney, New South 
Wales. 


A Hogarthian sermon of the most thrilling kind. Eight 
large plates, representing, in Cruikshank’s own manner, the 


Drunkard’s Progress ; from the day when he jocularly urges 


Map ae | his wife—as they sit together at their dinner, in a tidy room 
nunciation and definition of words, are there of course; and | 


by a comfortable fire, and with all the household gods smil- 
ingly looking on—to try just one taste of the BorrLe— 
through all the gradations of temptation, crime and despair, 
to the mad-house, where the husband sits, a spectacle to the 
cold, wondering gaze of his ruined son and daughter. If 
Tragedy in its ordinary furm—mere worldly loss and disap- 


| of the tragedy whose misfortune and ruin are moral—soul- 


| destroying—eternal ? 


These pictures may touch the hearts of numbers whom the 
grave printed book could not reach; and it is not needed 
only in New South Wales! 

Messrs. Wiley & Putnam have a full supply, at the very 


Norman’s Bripce; or, THe Mopern Mipas. By the 
Author of Emilia Wyndham ; The Admiral’s Daughter, 


etc., etc. New-York : Harper & Brothers. 


This novel, like all the productions of its author, may be 
put into the hands of those we love best, without a misgiv- 
ing ; while it is, at the same time, full of life, nature, and deep 


interest. 


Tue Waysipe Cross; or, Tue Ratp or Gomez. A tale 
of the Carlist war. By Captuin E. A. Milman, of the 33d 


Regiment. New-York : Harper & Brothers. 


This story, though it is somewhat bloody, is not intended 
to recommend war or its concomitants ; still it has more of the 


military spirit than we like. 


Tue Boyv’s Autumn Boox: Descriptive of the Season, 
Scenery, Rural Life, and Country Amusements. By Thos. 
Miller. With thirty-six illustrations. 
& Brothers. 


New- York : Harper 


A beautiful little book, calculated to foster in young people 
a love for simple rural pleasures, and to teach them many 
innocent ways of enhancing those pleasures. The pictures 
are beautiful, and the whole execution of the work equally so. 
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EDITORIAL 


Hatr Hours witn THe Best Autuors. By Charles 
Knight. In two parts. No. CV. of Wiley & Putnam's 


Library of Choice Reading. 


A book full of curious and delightful things, of course; 
for who, with whole libraries to choose from, and Mr. 
Knight's taste and experience in selection, could fail to find 
charming materials for two such volumes? If we should 
venture a special commendation of this work, it would be to 
the merchant ; to him who has taste yet thinks he has no 
leisure, and who would love to refresh his mind by a few 
choice pages daily, if they were ready selected to his hand. 
There was a favorite plan among good and zealous people 
some years since,—and may be yet for aught we know,— 
called the ‘verse-a-day system.’ It was an effort to persuade 
every one to choose one verse of the Bible every day, com 
mit it to memory, and meditate upon it. There was sound 
philosophy in it; and if it fell through, it was, perhaps, be 
cause the careless world does not love philosophy. Upon 
the verse a-day principle, then, we would recommend ‘ Half 
Hours.’ Ample food for a day’s chewing may be found in 
each of the pieces presented, and that, too, in the greatest 


variety as to subject, author, style, etc. 


An Essay on THE Lire anp Writings or EpmuNpD 
Spenser, with a Special Exposition of the Fairy Queen 
By John 8S. Hart, A. M., Principal of the Philadelphia 
High School, New-York & London: Wiley & Putnam. 


Mr. Hart is an enthusiast, as one should Le who talks 
about Spenser, and he is deeply read in his theme, which all 
who undertake the office he assumes are not. His essay is 
an animated and warmly earnest work, and will, no doubt, 
awaken an interest in the minds of some who would never 
have courage to attack the whole poem. The story is told by 
the essayist, while passages from the poem illuminate almost 
every pnge—pearls strung on silk. We heartily wish our re- 


coramendation might prove a passport to the volume, but we 
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are a little afraid, from the present passion for what is ‘ short’ 
and * racy.’ 


Hesrew Tates. By Herman Hurwitz. New-York: 


Spalding & Shepard, 1894 Broadway. 


These tales and anecdotes contained in this collection, 
have been selected from the writings of the ancient Hebrews, 
known as the Talmud, Medrashim, etc. All are drawn from 
the originals, and a preliminary essay on the uninspired lite- 
rature of the Hebrews adds much to the value of the work, 
which is one of great interest. A high moral tone pervades 
the whole, and most of the tales, ete., have been selected 
with special reference to their instructiveness. Everything 


relating to Hebrew literature is interesting. 


We acknowledge the receipt of Emerson’s Essays, First 
Series, from Jas. Munroe & Co., Boston; The Swedenborg 
Library, Nos. 51 to 64, from John Allen, 139 Nassau-street ; 
The Great Secret: L. Colby & Co., 122 Nassau street ; The 
American System of Cookery: T. J. Crowen, 643 Broad- 
way; The Greatest Plague of Life, from Berford & Co., 
Astor House ; The Playmate, a spirited periodical for the 
young, do.; The People’s Journal and Howitt’s Journal, 
Crosby & Nichols, Boston ; The Christian Examiner: L. C. 
Bowles, Boston; The Youth’s Cabinet: D. A. Woodworth, 
Clinton Hall; The Christian: C. H. Plummer, 190 Marshall- 
street, Phila. ; American Review, for October: G. H. Colton, 
118 Nassau-street. 

Next month we shall endeavor to say something about 
most of these. Virtue’s Traill’s Josephus, No. 4, is on our 
table, with all the attraction care and expense can give it. 
Where is No. 2 of Chapman’s American Drawing Buok? Mr. 
Kellogg’s pretty pamphlet, on the Greek Slave, is well worth 
reading by all who would understand something of the secret 
by which such wonders are brought into being. Francis & 
Co. have published Vol. 3 of their elegant edition of the 
Arabian Nights, so that the set is now complete, ready for 


the gift-days. 





EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


NoveMBER.—Poets have always been able to draw beau- 

tiful imagery from the autumnal changes. Scott’s 

“ November s sky is chill and drear, 

November's leaf is red and sere” — 
and Mrs. Butler's charming lines on the gorgeous autumn 
coloring of our woods, are fresh in all memories; while 
throughout the whole realm of Fancy there is scarcely an 
image that has not been, by some bard or other, pressed into 
the service. How shall we be able to characterize worthily 
(viz. poetically,) our city autumn? The few groves we 
boast nre now simply groups of broomsticks, scarcely more 
graceful than the iron railings that shut them in. The green 
spots still left before some of our tall brick houses, 


Where yet some faded herbage pines, 
And yet a watery sunbeam shines, 


when it can get a chance—now look as if dust had been in- 
dustriously sifted over them, making their green one drab. 
The 
Shrilling lay 

With which the milk-maid cheers her way, 

As from the field beneath her pail, 

She trips it down the uneven dale, 
is but feebly recalled by the unearthly howl of her city 
brother, whose cart clatters over pavements far more uneven 


than any ‘dale’ 


we know of. The very dogs, described by 
the poets as eyeing the dull clouds wistfully, and forbearing 
their usual gambols as the chill, easterly rain sows beads on 
their shaggy coats, are here in high spirits just now, since the 
setting of Sirius has relieved them of their natural fears of 
the ‘ black death.’ It is obvious that we must look to other 


and unused sources for the poetry of our autumn. 
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And happily, we have not far to seck. What frost paint- | 


ed forest ever glowed richlier than Broadway in November ? 
Where can Lobelia Cardinalis, and the poet’s own Fringed 
Gentian— 
Colored with the heavens’ own blue, 

and all the host of crimson and purple and gold stars and 
streamers, that deck the woods at this season—find such fit- 
ting representatives as in the promenade which an uncon- 
scious imitation of Nature has adorned with the splendid 
coloring of sunset clouds? The resemblance is so obvious 
that it strikes us afresh every day. Broadway is not like a 
parterre, for that implies fixedness of gay beauty. It is real- 
ly and truly like the primeval forest, first frost-changed till 
its colors rival those of the sun-perfected treasures of the 
mine, then waved ceaselessly by the careering winds, till 
every lenf borrows brightness from the sunlight and the 
shining rain. We, to whomthe woods are denied, may find, 


perhaps, as high a pleasure in this home view. 


Tue Cutnese Ope.—We have much pleasure in present- 
ing our readers with a genuine Chinese Ode, translated for 
us by a gentleman who is to be U. S. consul at Shang-hai, an 
important post on the coast towards Japan; and who will, 
after his establishment there, favor us with occasional 
glimpses of the manners and customs of the Celestials. We 
are doubtless destined to know a great deal more about China 
than was supposed possible a few years since. The great 
work about to be published by Mr. 8. Wells Williams, will 
give all the solid information which a residence and study of 
twelve years have enabled him to collect ; while we shall do 
our best to add the lighter and more amusing details by the 


aid of our esteemed correspondent. 


Tue GENERAL.—Not General Taylor, nor General Scott, 
nor General Training—for we will huve nought to do with 
heroes of magnitude—but General Tom Thumb! His honor 
is the subject of our story. Great in his littleness, prodi- 
gious in diminutive proportions, he fills a large place in the 
public eye; and, quite different from a mote or beam, he 
keeps it wide open, in astonishment and pleasure. Niagara, 
and the Natural Bridge, and Mont Blanc and the Pyramids, 
are something, to be sure; und the Maelstrom and Mount 
Etna have had their gazers ; and Gibraltar is important, and 
St. Peter’s imposing, and Pompeii deep, and the Mammc.h 
Cave awful, and Staffa sublime; but the General is all 
these. We have good reason to believe that the world has 
never witnessed his like. ‘T'he beautiful little dog that crept 
out of a nutshell, in the old story of—what was it? the 
White Cat, or Beauty and the Beast ?—is his very proto- 
type; and even that dog, though fairy-gifted, could not sing 
pretty little songs, or wink his cunning eyes in the right place 
so featly. 

Those who find offence in the Greek Slave, should be sure 
to witness the General’s exhibitions of ancient statuary in a 
suit of black broadcloth. 


Come'rs.—These erratic visitants, once “ with fear of 
change perplexing uations,”’ have certainly become dog-cheap 
since the recent improvements in the telescope. One lately 
observed by Professor Rumker, of Hamburg, is described as 
having “a short, scrubby tail!” 


SosriquetT.—A young lady who is equally remarkable 
for her wealth and for her love of certain very powerful per- 
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fumes, has been lately known (privately) among her “dear 


| five hundred friends,” as Money Musk. 


Buinp Harrper.—We are assured that the blind Harper, 


| old, pallid, and feeble, who exercises his art in Broadway, 


and attempts to give in his broken voice the words of the 


| music which he plays, was once in prosperous circumstances, 
! 


the favorite of fortune. By what course of adverse acci- 


_ dents he fell to his present estate we know not, but he is 


surely an object of sympathy. He looks quite too respecta- 


| ble for a street musican, though we consider that, in his cir- 
| cumstances, as a ‘lawful calling.’ Would that some rich 
| man might be disposed to cheer the widowed days of his de- 


| cline with what would afford him a decent home! 


CurisTopHER Nortu.— There is a report that this 


| scimitar-wielding critic is about to visit the United States, 


We hope this timely notice will be made use of in mending 


| the holes in all our coats, taking up our dropped stitches, 


and generally in putting on our company face. It is con- 


| soling to think that time hus somewhat dimmed Christopher's 


| keen eye, since the days when Blackwood was disposed to 


make mince-meat of us. 


Poretry.—Our sufferings still continue. We are under 
the spell of a poem which we are utterly unable to class, 
At one moment we think it is intended to be serious; the 
next convinces us that it is burlesque. Take a specimen: 


it describes a queen, but is somewhat severe upon the sex 


| generally. 


So spake the mourner—whom, as she retires, 
Her husband loves and pities and admires :— 
*Cause, without exercise of will, 
Accustom'd cleanliness, habitual care, 
Prevented, tangled or dishevelled har, 
And corresponding dishabille. 


Her glossy locks, in braids, and curl’d around 
Their crowning circle, net and bodkia bound, 
Resembled raven’s wing in fold, 
Or statue, modelled from youth’s form left free 
T’ expand, like nature, into symmetry, 
Of Grecian goddess’ classic mould. 


Her gazelle eye, dark brow, and brunette face 
Proved her unmmgled Saracenic race 
With sensibility imbued ;— 
Sure consequence of cultivated mind, 
Chief charm of manners, self possessed ; refined 
To lady's gentle quietude. 


Of course, she showed no teeth, nor hose of blue:— 
Soft was her voice; its words select and true, 
Were (for a woman wonder!!!) slow and few, 
And in appropriate time and place. 
Though delicate of feature, slim and short, 
Morayma was of most majestic port, 
And every motion was a grace. 


On marble stairs, and tessellated hall, 
Scarce heard was her retiring footstep-fall, 
While passing to her trocador 
Where, while she bathed, Arabian maids shampooed 
Their royal mistress ; and perfume renewed 
Through perforated chamber floor. 


Profound, but chastened, not bysteric grief 
Sought, in employment, sensible relief 

From pale paralysis of fear ; 
’Gainst which her reasoning faculty contends, 
While, to the Lindaxara, she descends 

From her aerial Belvidere. 
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Tue Unton Macazine or Lirerature anp Art, 
sited by Mrs. Kirkland. The first three numbers 
of this already popular work are on our table, 
hanks to the courtesy of its publisher, Israel Post, 
gq. Although so recently brought before the 
wiblic, the success of this magazine has been al- 
-” unprecedented, as it could hardly fail to be 
gith its bright band of literary contributors, headed 
py one of the first female writers of our country. 
The typographical execution of the work is perfect 
y its neatness and general good taste ; the numer- 
as illustrations unequalled in their kind. Alto- 
wether the ** Union” bids **Godey” and “ Gra- 
yam” look to their well-earned laurels.-—Neal’s 
Saturday Gazette, Phil. 


Tus Union Macazine, edited by Mrs. Kirkland, 
or October, is before us, and a more interesting 
yagazine is not published. We think it far pref- 
sable to the Lady’s Book, and other older maga- 
It should have a circulation in Michigan, 
«the writings of Mrs. K. are well known here.— 
Daily Free Press, Detroit, Michigan. 


7neS. 
gil 


Usion Macazine.—The October number of this 
autiful aud excellent monthly has already come 
w hand. It is a new publication by Israel Post, 


\40 Nassau street, New York, and edited by Mrs. | 


(. M. Kirkland, assisted by some of the best literary 
writers of the day, as contributors to its columns. 
Bach number is embellished with elegant plates. 
\sa whole we like the ** Union Magazine” better 
than either Graham’s or the Coluinbian.— Univer- 
al Watchman, Montpelier, Vt. 


Union Macazine or Liverature ann Art.— 
This magazine in point of beauty and taste dis- 
payed in its getting up, is not excelled—scarcely 
walled—-by any of its numerous rivals. Its literary 
epartment is under the control of Mrs. Kirkland. 
The contents of the present number (October) are 
excelent in point of style, and of good moral char- 
wler. We wish the Union the speedy acquire- 
nent of the popularity it must eventually attain. 

Christian Advocate and Journal, N. Y. 


Taz Union MaGazine ror Ocroser.—We give 
swarm greeting to this beautiful monthly, which 
reconsider one of the best now in course of pub- 
ication. ‘The appearance of the present number 
Ftruly elegant, the press-work fine, and the pa- 
hr very superior. ‘lhe contributions are of the 
ighest order of light literature. 


enotice an exquisite poem-—** My Sister at Sea,” 
wH. F. Gould. ‘Iwo fine engravings illuminate 


he work.— Methodist Protestant, Baltimore, Md. 


Tue Unron MaGazine For Oct.--This beauti- 


| gantly written, as usual.—-Hampshire and Frank- 
lin Express, Amherst, Mass. 


Tue Unton Macazine or Lirerature ann Art, 
edited by Mrs. C. M Kirkland. ‘This is one of the 
largest sized $3 monthlies, and will prove a formi- 
dable competitor with the other monthlies for pop- 
ular favor. The coutributors are among the most 
popular magazine writers of the day. The Edi- 
tress herself has borne an excellent reputation, as 
a chaste racy writer, with a most happy talent of 
graphic description. 

The present numbers are filled with very reada- 
ble articles—some of them really excellent of the 
kind. It is only now and then that we find a very 
superior article in our periodical publications. ‘The 
‘Union’ is certainly not a whit behind its rivals in 
matter; and we think it decidedly superior in 
manner. We hope the enterprise may be abun- 
dantly suecessful.— The Cabotville Mirror, Cabot- 
ville, Mass. 


Tne Union Macazine.—This is one of the best 
—or rather the best of the light monthlies. The 
October number is as well filled, handsomely em- 
bellished and tastefully arranged in all points as its 
predecessors. ‘There are seven engravings in this 
number, two of them mezzotints of great beauty. 
Mrs. Child, Mrs. Kirkland, Mrs. Butler, Rey. Or- 
ville Dewey, W. G. Simms, and other writers 
equally celebrated, contribute to this number.— The 


Yankee Blade, Boston, Mass. 


Tne Union MacGazine.—The October number 


| of this magnificent work shows no abatement from 


Among the poe- | 
ty, which is certainly of a higher order than usual, | 


| paper, letter-press, wood-cuts ; 


hl magazine has been received, and fully sustains | 


te high reputation it has acquired. 
tore us has two spirited engravings—— The Un- 
miling Bride,” “ Innocence and Fidelity,” and a 
bate of Fashions for October. Its contents are 
itirely original. Most of the articles are 
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One copy one year, in advance, 


One copy two years, ‘“ , 
Two copies one year, ‘ ‘ 
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GREAT NATION 


ele- | 


The number | 
| are in this combined. 


the elevated position assumed at its triumphant 
debut before the public. Possessing the aid of the 
most talented writers which adorn the elegant lit- 
erature of our country, in addition to the well- 
known qualifications of the lady editor—Mrs. 
Kirkland has, in a few months acquired a reputa- 
tion for her magazine as flattering to a laudable 
pride as to the discernment of an intelligent public. 
The embellishments are numerous and beautiful. 
— Waterbury American, Waterbury, Conn. 


Tue Union, edited by Mrs. C. M. Kirkland, is 
decidedly superior to both its competitors, in every 
quality which enters into the material of a popular 
magazine. Its engravings are superb, while its 
letter-press is all from practised pens, in the most 
finished style of such composition.—Prot. Church- 
man, New York. 


Tue Union MaGazine.—In bower or boudoir, in 
parlor or chamber, and even in a stage-coach, Mrs. 
Kirkland’s magazine is the most charming of the 
sisterhood of monthlies. Vignettes, engravings, 

; prose grave, prose 
racy, prose entertaining; poems short and long, 
affecting and sprightly—in short, everything that 
tends to make a magazine a pleasant companion, 
There is no need of speci- 
fying articles or authors. ‘This October number is 


| worthy of the former reputation of the work.— 


| 


New England Review, Hartford, Conn. 
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We will give the person, sending us the largest club of subscribers to this Magazine, with the cash 
ithe above rates during the time ending the Ist of May, 1843, the engraving of the United States 
‘enate Chamber, containing the correct portraits of ninety-seven distinguished gentlemen then in 
the Senate Chamber at the time of Mr. Clay’s farewell speech. The engraving measures thirty-two 


by forty inches, engraved by Thomas Doney, and published by E. Anthony, witha splendi 
‘me ; the engraving and frame costing $27 00, which we will deliver free of freight or expense, in 


gilt 


“ly way to the person entitled to it, at any place within the United States ; and it will also constitute 
the person sending the money, a life subscriber to the Union Magazine. The picture and frame can 
seen at any time at E. Anthony’s Daguerreotype Establishment, 247 Broadway, New-York. 
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A Chinese Ode. Two Thousand Five Hun- 
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By the Editor. : 
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Jacky Princie. Engraved by B. F. Child. 


Tue designs forall the engravings, except the Fashion plates, for the Union Magazine, are, and 
will continue to be, under the exclusive coutrol of Mr. T. H. Matteson, without any reserve what- 
ever. We wish our kind friends, the editors of newspapers, to bear this in mind particularly. 
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Muslin dress, ornamented on the skirt by two flounces, edged with lace, each surmounted by a mus- 
lin ruche ; corsage high, gathered on the shoulder and at the waist, which is long, with blue taffeta 
ribbon; long sleeves, tight at the top and gathered at the wrist ; cap of tulle, crown very small, 
plaited front, with bouquets of roses on each side of the face. ; 

Redingote of green taffeta, ornamented in the front of the skirt with two small flounces, placed on 
each side of the hem; corsage plain, very high, buttoned to the top, and terminated by two small 
points ; sleeves half length, trimmed with three small frills, edged with lace ; scarf of the same mate- 
rial as the dress, trimmed in the same way as the sleeves, with five frills ; bonnet of rose-colored crape, 
plaited in front, fastened at each side by a bouquet of roses, and falling in lappets on the shoulders 
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